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THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS 


Tue religion of our Lord Jesus Christ rests upon an adequate 
historical foundation. Christianity welcomes all the light that 
genuine history affords, convinced that any new knowledge can 
only make the truth of this fact more evident. The purpose of 
this paper, then, is to indicate briefly the historical method by 
which this certainty of the Church’s faith may be attained and 
inculcated. 

The approach may be made in two ways—negatively and 
positively. Negatively we consider the effort which radicalism 
has made to eliminate the Divine Christ and substitute in lieu 
thereof a purely human Jesus, and notice the failure of that effort. 

Perhaps the most important volume presenting the endeavour 
to find a purely human Jesus, stripped of His divine glory and 
the monumental miracles of His power, is Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s 
Quest of the Historical Fesus.* Schweitzer begins by acknow- 
ledging that there are few characters in history about whom we 
possess so much indubitable historical information as we have 
concerning Jesus. Further, he acknowledges that Jesus is not 
depicted, like Socrates, by the literati (Plato and Xenophon) 
to show their literary gifts ; but that the portraiture of Jesus has 
been drawn by simple Christians without literary gifts. In spite . 
of these facts, Schweitzer insists that the canons of ordinary 
historical science are here inadequate and its methods not 
immediately applicable. In the case of Jesus alone he justifies 
a resort to historical intuition, that is to hypercriticism. 

Then Dr. Schweitzer traces the efforts which German 
rationalistic criticism has made for the last one hundred and fifty 
years to reconstruct the historical Jesus. But by the historical 
Jesus these negative critics mean a Jesus who was a mere man, 
a Jesus who was like other characters of history, a Jesus who must 


be explicable by psychology and environmental factors. This 
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critical movement first sets up a naturalistic frame which it calls 
bistoricism; and then endeavours to paint a Jesus small enough 
to fit thispunyframe. These critics start with the presupposition 
that the supernatural cannot have happened ; that God did not 
become incarnate; that the history of time-space is wholly 
relative and has never been invaded by the Absolute. 

Well, what results have come from the tremendous output 
of energy on the part of exhaustive German scholarship? If 
one-tenth of the monographs which they have written on Jesus 
had been written on any other historical person, we would possess 
a mass of assured results—we would know that person beyond a 
peradventure. What are the assured results of this chapter in 
German historical research? Have the naturalistic critics 
arrived at a picture of a purely human Jesus which they themselves 
are agreed upon, which they can plausibly affirm is historical, 
and which offers a reasonable historical account of the beginnings 
of the Christian movement ? If you had to sum up the assured 
results of Schweitzer’s survey in one word, that word would 
almost have to be “ nothing.”* These critics are hopelessly 
disagreed as to the fundamental life principle of their little Jesus. 
Some are certain he was a teacher of ethics, the propounder of 
the social gospel—a social and political programme that would 
renovate the conditions of the world. Others are absolutely 
sure that Jesus’ main concern was eschatology, the world to come. 
The latter do not hesitate to declare that “‘ the upholders of the 
‘social gospel’ as the primary meaning of Jesus’ message have 
an unenviable burden of proof to overcome.” Indeed, they 
even intimate that the social gospellers lack modern technical 
scholarship.* 

Just when German scholarship was ready to acclaim its 
psychologically built Jesus as historically assured, other critics 
began to point to Jesus’ teachings of the coming of the Son of 
Man on the clouds of heaven, and the assured results of liberal 
Germanic Jesuses vanished into thin air. Schweitzer laments, 
“‘ we thought we could hold Him, that we could domicile Him 
in our age; but He is somehow foreign and strange, we could 
not keep Him.” The gigantic quest of German critical research 


= “ Essentially failure.” W. Walker, 4 History of the Christian Church, p. 541. 


2 So Easton, B. S., Christ in the Yama hy However, Dr. Easton is cited as an 
“ the gospel esus) contained no M. Dibelius esus in Contemporary German T beology, 
The Journal of Religion, April, 1931. 
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ends in a question mark. Whois He? What is He like? And 
neither the Jesus of mere ethical fervour nor the Jesus obsessed 
by eschatology is a great enough figure to account for the 
Christian enterprise. 

We may learn just a little from this negative study. The 
very fervour and persistence, the exhaustive intensity with which 
the minimistic critics have for a century and a half pursued their 
object, is itself a tribute to the hold which Jesus has on the human 
heart. The herculean character of these efforts is the mute 
protest from the subconscious hearts of these critics themselves” 
against the pettiness of the frame into which they try to crowd 
Jesus. Even the record is negative German “ boring 
criticism ” is a witness to “thie than it will admit. 

Meanwhile the barrenness of the results, the fruitlessness of 
the search, indicate error at the foundation of the undertaking. 
The end hung at the beginning. We can never get an historic Jesus 
small enough to fit the frame of historicism because that small 
Jesus never lived. The Jesus of naturalism is an imaginary Jesus. 

Then suppose we start over on a new track, with a different 
technique. Instead of assuming at the start that the ordinary 
methods of historical science will not work in the case of Jesus, 
let us try those methods for ourselves. Why decide at the 
beginning how Jesus must be? Why begin, like a medizvalist, 
with a deductive presupposition ? Why insist on forcing history 
into preconceived moulds ?* Why not let history speak for 
itself ? Why not give the Jesus whom Christianity professes 
the same chance to attest Himself that you give any other 
historical figure? Why rule God out of history at the start ? 
After all, history may be primarily His story. Dr. Alfred 
Plummer, in his Commentary on Matthew, p. xxxiii., writes: “To 
decide a priori that Deity cannot become incarnate, or that 
incarnate Deity must exhibit such and such characteristics, is 
neither true philosophy nor scientific criticism.” Professor 
Paul Elmere More reasons that “ this preconception is unjusti- 
fiable, that on the contrary, the supposition of a higher nature 
resident within our human nature is of itself no more irrational 
than that operation of mind in body which every act of existence 
forces us to accept.’ 

t Cf. Dr. J. E. Kuizenga’s polemic ve. “ naturalistic usuals,” in his inaugural address. Princeton 
Seminary Review, November, 1931, p- 7, etc- 
2 The Christ of the New Testament, p. 248. 
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In the light of physics’ new principle of indeterminacy it is 
no longer valid to stigmatise the supernatural as unscientific 
superstition. If both for the brain and for the atom there is 
nothing in the physical world (i.e. the world of pointer readings) 
to predetermine the decision, it seems preposterous to regard 
the Maker of both atom and brain as shut out of direct activity 
in this world by an exact mechanical determinism which science 
no longer teaches. 

There are four ways by which any Ss tehieinton may attest 
itself historically. If we seek to discover the truth of any fact or 
any person in the past, we must do so by one or more of these 
four ways. A person or an event is known by (1) effects; (2) 
monuments ; (3) institutions ; or (4) traditions, including chiefly 
documents. Now if you apply these four criteria of general 
historical phenomena to the Jesus Christ whom the Christianity 
of the centuries worships, He attests Himself by every one of 
them. On the other hand, if you apply these four criteria to 
the merely human Jesus of radical criticism, he falls before every 
test and vanishes into the melancholy blue of modern poetry. 

The Divine-human Jesus of Christian faith is in the first 
place attested by the tremendous effects which He has produced 
in history. General history is inexplicable apart from historic 
Christianity ; and historic Christianity is unaccountable apart 
_ from the Christ she has professed and worshipped. Historic 
Christianity requires the Divine Christ to account for its glorious 
onward march that by faith, love, martyrdom, conquered the 
persecuting Empire of Rome in less than three centuries. Dr. 
Gwatkin, an editor of the Cambridge medizval history, defines 
Jesus’ impress thus: “Somehow or other modern history 
radiates as visibly from Jesus of Nazareth as ancient history 
converges on Him. The systems of men have their day, but 
the majestic course of the ages gathers around that Son of Man 
who claimed to be the final truth of earth and heaven.” Jean 
Paul Richter declared: ‘“‘ Christ, being the holiest among the 
mighty and the mightiest among the holy, has lifted with His 
pierced hands empires off their hinges, turned the stream of the 
centuries out of its channel, and still governs the future.” 
Napoleon was struck by the vast superiority of Jesus to himself 
or any other world conqueror. Jesus founded His empire on His 
death, He conquered men by love, not by iron—and yet millen- 


niums after “the days of His flesh” millions would die for Him. 
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One must admit with Dr. L. M. Sweet that “ the movement 
which culminated in Christianity is the most significant, as it is 
the most central historical movement of antiquity.” Therefore, 
“ the depreciation of Christianity is the degradation of history.’” 
Dr. Abraham Kuyper, sometime Premier of Holland, has discerned 
that “the history of mankind is a coherent process with the 
Cross as its centre ” ; while to the same effect Dr. James Moffatt 
has written, “ the crucifixion was not a passing event, but the 
hinge of history.”* Even a Hindu professor of modern history 
in South India avers: “ My study of modern history has shown 
me that there is a moral pivot in the world, and that more and 
more the best life of the East and West is revolving about that 
Pivot ; that Pivot is Jesus Christ.”% A group of modern scholars 
finds here a fresh approach to the Incarnation. “On any 
showing Christ is the central figure in history ; and we approach 
Him through His place in history, and His power over men both 
in His own day and ever since ”—to find Him, “ the Lord of 
Life.”* ‘“ For those who believe, as we all do at heart, that the 
world is rational, that real effects follow real causes and conversely 
that behind great movements lie great forces the fact must weigh 
enormously that wherever the Christian Church, or a section of it, 
or a single Christian has put upon Jesus Christ a higher emphasis— 
above all where everything has been centred in Jesus Christ 
there has been an increase of power for Church, or community, 
or man. Where new value has been found in Jesus Christ, 
the Church has risen in power, in energy, in appeal, in victory.’ 

Glance at the writings of the Church Fathers. Their 
exegesis is often strained and faulty, but it is strained by their 
effort to do justice to their inescapable conviction that the Most 
High became incarnate for us men and for our salvation. Through 
the centuries Christ has been giving men inner adequacy, peace, 
forgiveness, the brightness of the Father’sface. ‘Today in India, 
the most philosophical and spiritual nation of the East, the holy 
men are gathering about a round table to tell the outcome of 
their fervid seekings after God. One by one they witness ; 
and one by one—Gandhi at their head—they testify, “‘ We have 


t Sweet, L. M., The Verification of Christianity, pp. 170, 171. 

Kuiper, Calvinism, p. 7; Moffatt, The Day Before T esterday, p. 41. 

3 Quoted by Speer, R. E., Some Living Issues, p. 18. 

4 The Lord of Life, A Fresh Approach to the Incarnation. Preface. Macmillan Co. 
5 Glover, T. R., The Fesus of History, p. 3. 
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not found God.” And then the lowly Christian arises to speak 
his joy that God has found him—that God has manifested 
Himself as Father in our Lord Jesus Christ—and that in Christ 
the vision of God as gracious Father abides. Unique spiritual 
effects require a unique spiritual cause. Professor Whitehead 
regards causal thinking as the most fundamental and distinctive 
element in the Western mind. The argument from effects in 
establishing historical facts, resting as it does on the causal 
judgment, has much of the quality of demonstration. By causal 
thinking, by the tremendous and absolutely unique impress of 
the Divine Christ upon men and history, we pronounce Him 
historically true. 

Let us look next at the testimony of the monuments. 
Popular writers who have made a close study of the “holy 
lands,” go so far as to affirm that the place references prove 
the Bible to be true. At least this is certain: the findings of 
archeology have trended in that direction." But the Divine 
Lord has left His monuments in every century and in every clime. 
If we study the fine arts, we discover that Christ has been the 
inspiration and the theme of the most sublime in architecture, 
the most beautiful in painting, the most ennobling in sculpture, 
the highest in music, the finest in literature, the most just and 
the most humane in legislation, the loftiest in philosophy and 
ethics. And to the masters’ Christ was not merely another 
genius—but their Lord and Redeemer. Shakespeare bids us 
kneel beneath 


** Those blessed feet | 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage to the bitter cross.” —Henry V. 


Moreover, there is one monument that reaches back to Jesus 
Himself. The earliest records of the Jerusalem Church speak 
of their breaking bread. The Apostle Paul found this memorial 
in Corinth and wrote to correct certain errors that had crept 
into the Corinthian observance. Each of the first three Gospels 
ascribes the beginning of the Christian memorial feast to the 
Saviour. Now the lofty portrait of Jesus to which this memorial 
testifies is indicated by the name it bears. We call it not Jesus’ 
supper, but the Lord’s Supper. The monumental table 
extending already nineteen hundred years—and touching every 


H. 
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land and nation—testifies to One who conceived Himself great 
enough to shed His blood for the remission of sins, and mighty 
enough to give His flesh for the life of the world. 

We turn to the testimony of institutions. It is the fashion 
of present-day criticism to minimise the value of the New 
Testament testimony to Christ by saying that its books are the 
product of the early Christian Church, and speak the faith of 
that Church. Even so, this is admitting that there was an 
institution in the first century—the primitive Christian Church— 
which believed in the Deity of Christ. On hostile criticism’s 
own testimony the New Testament is institutional evidence. 
And institutions are one way by which historic fact is validated. 
This first century institution—even naturalistic criticism being 
evidence—lived and wrote from the standpoint of faith in Christ. 
This institution took toward Him the full religious attitude—its 
earliest martyr committed his soul to Jesus in death—to Him 
its prayers were offered. R. Otto, one of these critics, writes, 
there is “ no fact in history better attested than the rock-fast 
conviction ” of the first Christian community in the resurrection 
of Jesus; while, from the testimony of Paul, even Bousset is 
certain that the Person of Jesus had for the faith of His first 
community no indefinite, but a perfectly determinate significance." 
Emil Brunner declares that “ no historical criticism can deny, 
with any hope of success, that the first church already revered 
Jesus as the risen Lord.”* There is, then, a first century 
institution testifying to the historicity of that tremendous figure 
to Whom as to God the Church of every century has sung its 
hymns. On the other hand, there is no institution in the first 
century bearing witness to the puny figure which modernism 
paints. There are no certain records of Jewish Ebionites with 
their minimistic picture of the Messiah earlier than the second 
half of the second century’; and in their case “ all agree that we 
are dealing not with communities but with individuals, sects, 


' Was Wissen Wir Von Jesus? pp. 17-26. Condensed by Warfield, The Lord of Glory, p. 256, 
note 40. 


Theology of Crisis, p. 41. 

3 Machen, J. G., The Virgin Birth, pp. 1st. Seeberg, R., Text-Book of the History of 
I, 88, thatthe Fasten! of the Tale Patriarchy ater having ben reve by Jew 
was again interpolated by an Ebionite Jewish Christian in view of the destruction of Jerusalem. On 
this complicated question our main purpose necessitates only the remark that the functions ascribed to 
the Messiah in the passages in question better befit the Christ of the New Testament than the Jesus 
of naturalism. Levi16: 3,18; 18, especially 10-12; Judah 24, Charles, R. H., P. of 

Nor can “ historicism "’ find a rest for the sole of her foot in the stupehdous angel of the traditional 
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or schools of thought.”* Institutional testimony sustains the 
historicity of Christ, the Divine Head of His Body, the Church. 
But perhaps the fullest evidence for the historicity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ—as for most historical events—is the evidence 
of tradition. The Christian traditions are carefully preserved in 
a number of historical documents. A few years ago a doctor in 
my congregation became disturbed for fear there was no evidence 
for Christianity in secular history. Needless to say, Christianity 
would not be referred to by Roman writers until it attracted 
their attention in Rome, or in the administration of the provinces. 
As a matter of fact, three Roman writers refer to Christ in the 
first hundred years of Christianity’s life—Suetonius, Tacitus, 
and Pliny the younger. These men tell us of a dissension 
among the Jews in Rome concerning Chrestus (an evident 
Roman misunderstanding for Christus) about the year 50; of 
Christians persecuted under Nero; that Christ, from Whom 
their name was taken, had been put to death in the reign of 
Tiberius by the procurator, Pontius Pilate ; that the Christians 
in Bithynia met regularly and sang a hymn antiphonally to 
Christ as to God. Which Jesus is accredited by the secular 
historians—the purely human Jesus of historicism, or the Divine 
Lord of the Church? If we had only these secular testimonies, 
we would not even have the human name, Jesus ; but we would 
have attested one who was crucified as Christ (i.e. the Jewish 
Messiah) and who was worshipped as God. How, then, can 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick affirm that, whatever question 
there may be about the divinity of Christ, there is none about 
his humanity, and therefore one should assert that he was prim- 
arily man and only God in what sense he can be, being assuredly 
man.* This means to Dr. Fosdick that nobody should go to 
Jesus, “‘to his manger and his cross, to find the omnipotence 
that swings Orion and the Pleiades.” On the contrary, if we 
are to be governed by the weight of evidence, we shall rather 
start with the primary dictum that Christ is God and man so far 
as he may be, being known to secular history primarily as God. 
References to Jesus in the common version of Josephus have 
been suspected of being Christian interpolations; and yet 
t Kidd, B. J., 4 History of the Church, Vol. I, p. 91, note 2. 

2 Fosdick, H. E., The Modern Use of the Bible, pp. 253, 258, One regrets that the same 
author has circulated a sermon on The Peril of Worsbipping Fesus, that an author, closer home, 


has classified that worship which the most of his followers offer to Jesus as “anthromorphic 
idolatry "’ (sic), The New Science and the Old Faith, p. 129. 
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Rabbi Klausner accepts part of the first and the entire second 
reference as authentic. Conversely, antagonistic references in 
the Old Russian version are suspected of being Jewish interpola- 
tions; but Dr. B. S. Easton finds a “ nub ” of truth in these." 
Now an interesting phenomenon is to be noted here. There are 
just two elements common to the references in the Greek 
Josephus which the Jewish scholar accepts as genuine and to the 
references in the Slavonic Josephus which the Christian scholar 
accepts. If we allow this common residuum to stand as Josephus’ 
authentic testimony, we have another non-Christian witness 
near the end of the first century testifying (1) that Jesus was a 
wonder-worker ; (2) that he professed Messiahship (“ was called 
Christ,” was “ covetous of kingship ”). Thus even the hostile 
Josephus adds his witness that Jesus was the Christ of supernatural 
power; and his writings cannot be adduced as documentary 
testimony to a purely natural Jesus. 

In the New Testament we have the earliest Christian 
documents concerning our Lord—a literature including letters, 
records and a “ prophecy.” It used to be the custom in critical 
circles to maintain that the first three Gospels presented a view of 
Jesus as primarily a man. At the present time criticism is 
agreed that every one of the books in the New Testament is 
written from the standpoint of faith in Christ. Schweitzer 
crisply expresses this general consensus when he states that 
German criticism was unable to get rid of the Deity of Christ 
even in Mark’s (the briefest) Gospel, and therefore it rejected 
the historicity thereof. Bousset says this, “‘ the oldest Gospel,” 
is written from the standpoint of faith; that for Mark, Jesus is 
the miraculous, eternal Son of God, Whose glory shone into 
the world.’ 

Fortunately (or rather Providentially) the books of the 
New Testament which are the most indisputable are the very 
ones which paint the glory of Christ in the most unmistakable 
terms—the major epistles of Paul. Paul, an educated Pharisee, 
was in contact with the Christian movement from its inception— 
first as persecutor, then as supporter. He was converted within 
five years of Christ’s crucifixion, and was an active preacher of 
the faith thereafter. Paul’s unquestioned writings begin within 


Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, pp. 55-60. Commenting on XX, ix.-1. 
Easton, B. S., he ot Commenting on Old Russian Josephus. 


* Was Wissen Wir Von Fesus ? p. 54 seq., cited, The Lord of Glory, p. 158. 
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twenty years of the close of our Lord’s ministry, and preserve 
statements of faith even ante-dating the Apostle’s own con- 
version (e.g. 1 Cor. xv. 3ff). These epistles are written to 
Christian Churches, testifying alike to the faith of the writer 
and of the receivers. Galatians, perhaps the earliest of them, 
tells us that the pillars of the Jerusalem Church (Peter, James 
and John) had given Paul the right hand of fellowship in testimony 
that his gospel was their gospel. Now in these epistles Jesus is 
primarily described as the Lord; a term which Judaism had 
trained Paul to apply only to the Supreme Being. In fact, Paul 
frequently takes Old Testament texts which refer to Jehovah 
and applies them to Jesus—thus by calling Jesus Lord, Paul is 
giving Him the divine name (2 Thess. i. 9 ;_ 1 Cor. i. 31, X. 9-26 ; 
2 Cor. iii. 16, x. 17; Romans x. 13; Eph. vi. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 19; 
iv. 14. Isaiah xlv. 23 is cited with reference to God (the 
F ather) in Rom. xiv. II, and with reference to Jesus in 
Phil. ii. ro). 

Alongside of Paul’s epistles we have the Synoptic Gospels, 
which criticism now acknowledges to have been written from a 
like lofty conception of Christ. These Gospels simply could not 
have been fabricated to support Paul’s theology just because 
their portrait of Jesus is intrinsically too lofty for any man to 
have made up. It would have taken an infinitely greater 
dramatist than Shakespeare to have imagined the tremendous 
yet realistic Figure of the Gospels. It would have taken a 
Divine Jesus to have invented the Gospels. But that is only 
another way of saying that the Jesus Whom the Gospels portray 
is necessary to account for the Gospel. This picture could not 
have been concocted—therefore it must have lived. As a matter 
of fact, Luke expressly asserts that he has had access to abundant 
testimony from primitive documents and eyewitnesses to the 
events of which he speaks ; and that he has carefully sifted this 
testimony so as to present to Theophilus an actount that is 
historically assured (Luke i. 1-4). The credit of Luke as an 
accurate historian has been steadily rising as again and again 
archeology has substantiated his many historical allusions— 
until today Sir William Ramsay describes Luke as the greatest 
historian of all time. But, if Luke is accurate, so must be 
Matthew and Mark, for the fundamental outline and most of 
the specific incidents in the first two Gospels are reproduced in 
Luke. The Synoptists add their testimony to Paul. They ~ 
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present Jesus as the superhuman, supermundane Son of Man, | 
spoken of in Daniel vii. 13-14 and in the Parables of Enoch—One 
Who, pre-existing under the pinions of the Lord of Spirits, came 
to earth on a mission of mercy, and will one day come back in 
the clouds of divine glory (Mark xiii. 26; xiv.62). They present 
Jesus as twice acknowledged from heaven as God’s Beloved Son ; 
as the only Son, fundamentally other than the servants or prophets 
whom the Father had formerly sent into the vineyard (Mark xii). 
The Evangelists apply to the coming of Jesus the great Old 
Testament passages which speak of the coming of the Lord 
Jehovah (Mark i. 2-3; Mal. iii. 1; Isa. xl. 3), and represent 
Jesus as asserting that the Christ is David’s Lord, Who sits on 
the right hand of Jehovah until His enemies be made the footstool 
of His feet (Mark xii. 36; Ps. cx; Mark xiv. 62). 

Nor can any higher criticism successfully produce more 
primitive documents representing a Jesus essentially different 
from the Synoptic Gospels’ picture. Most of the passages 
already adduced, with their lofty Christology, belong to the 
hypothecated Primitive Narrative (Ur-Mark). One of the 
passages which Professor P. W. Schmiedel offers as “ the founda- 
tion pillars for a truly scientific life of Jesus ” depicts Him as the 
Son of super-angelic dignity (Mark xiii. 32). If resort be had 
to Formegeschichte, objection may very properly be filed against 
the subjectivity which has so far characterised this criticism. 
However, we have no hesitancy in affirming that, whenever a 
reasonable number of Gospel “ units” are examined under the 
dry light of genuine objectivity, they yield a Divine Christ. 
For example, Dibelius finds seven “models” of the early 
catechetical instruction preserved in a relatively pure state. 
The first three of these “‘ paradigms ” are Mark ii. 1-12, Mark 
ii. 18-22, Mark ii. 23-28. In the first, Jesus, implying that in 
the heavenly world He exercises the loftiest functions, asserts 
that even on earth the Son of Man hath authority to forgive 
sins. In the second, He presents Himself as the Bridegroom, 
thus assuming that relationship to God’s people which Jehovah 
holds in the Old Testament. In the third, He asserts sovereignty 
over the religious observances of Israel—‘ the Son of Man is 
Lord even of the Sabbath.” ’ 

The first “form.” to be developed was mission preaching 
(Predigt). Among the elements in the first kerygma the passion- 

and-resurrection story is accepted as a “unit” of peculiar 
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primitiveness, since this is a constant element in the “ preach- 
ments” of Acts and in the “ word ” which Paul received and 
transmitted to his converts (1 Cor. xv. 3-7). Dr. Easton has 
presented an exhaustive study of Jesus’ self-testimony in this 
fundamental tradition. In this he conclusively demonstrates 
( 1) that Jesus was crucified for claiming Messiahship ; (2) that, 
in view of His imminent death, celestial Messiahship was the 
only sense in which Jesus could possibly have made that affirma- 
tion (Mark xiv. 62-63).' 

Finally, if refuge be taken in the Sayings (Q.) we have a 
document which Streeter dates twenty years prior to Mark, and 
which Salmon and Ramsay carry back to the very days of Jesus’ 
ministry. In these primitive discourses occurs the great passage 
in which Jesus asserts that even while on earth He, the Son, 
enjoyed a continuous intercommunion with the Father. Indeed, 
the Son holds to the Father such a uniquely reciprocal relation- 
ship of interpenetrating knowledge and absolute sovereignty 
that the revelation of each by the other constitutes in fact 
God’s saving self-revelation to human souls (Matt. xi. 25-30; 
Luke x. 21-22). According to these most primitive traditions 
Jesus taught His own Deity, and His life is that of one to be 
trusted, 

The other documents of a beginning of the Christian 
movement plainly corroborate the lofty portraiture of our Lord 
preserved by the primary witnesses—Paul and the Synoptists. 
Whether we accept the limits of the New Testament or the limit 
of the first hundred years of the Christian movement, the 
consentient testimony of the documents is the same. James 
(ii. 1), perhaps the earliest Christian document, calls Jesus “ our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Glory.” Paul (1 Cor. ii. 8) calls Him 
“the Lord of Glory.” Jude (4) calls Him “ our only absolute 
Master and Lord, Jesus Christ.” Peter (Acts x. 36; cf. 1 Peter 
ii. 3, Ps. xxxiv. 8, 1 Peter i. 2) calls Him “ Lord of all,” and 
(2 Peter i. 11; ii. 20; iii. 18) “ our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” Barnabas, a.p. 100 (v. 5-6), calls Him “ the Lord of 
all the world ”—and that even prior to the creation of man. 
I Clement, a.p. 97 (xvi.), calls Him “‘ our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
sceptre of the majesty of God.” Polycarp, a.p. 115 (Phil. ii.), 


t €aston, B. S., Christ in the Gospels, pp. 164-172. The Gospel before the Gospels, pp. 33-34- 

2 More, P. E., The Christ of the New Testament, p. 343. Since this “ jubilation "’ passage, “ in 
substance at least, is genuine, . . . we must acknowledge that Jesus arrogated to Himself some- 
thing more than belongs to humanity.’’ C/. Statement by Walter Pater, p. 239. 
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describes Him as “‘ our Lord Jesus Christ,” to Whom God gave 
glory and a throne at His own right hand. Revelation (xvii. 14 
and xix. 16) describes Jesus as “ Lord of Lords.” According to 
John (xx. 28, cf. i. 1, i. 18 Aleph B C text), Thomas addressed 
Jesus, “My Lord and my God.” Paul (Titus ii. 13) asserts 
that He is “ our great God and Saviour,” yea (Romans ix. 5) 
“ God over all.”* 1 John (v. 20) declares Him “ the true God 
and life eternal.” Hebrews (i. 8) describes Him as the eternal 
God. 2 Peter (i. 1) asserts that He is “ our God and Saviour.” 
Ignatius, A.D. 110-115 (Eph., Smyr., Rom., etc.), continually 
speaks of “our God, Jesus Christ.” The Didache, Streeter, 
A.D. 90-100 (vii. 1-3), follows Matthew (xxviii. 18-20) in describing 
Jesus as the sharer in the Name of Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit. The ordinance connected with this text 
suggests that host of “ living epistles” who were baptised into 
the name of the Lord (Didache ix; Acts ii. 38, x. 48, xix. §; 
Romans vi. 3). These early Christians in this initiatory act 
professed to stand in full religious relationship to Jesus ; therefore 
they might almost be described as a mighty body of documentary 
witnesses to the Deity of One Whose name was written by 
baptism on their foreheads. 

Every early document that we possess witnesses to a Divine 
Christ. Therefore, those who profess that the merely human 
figure is the historic Jesus have not a single first century document 
on which to rest their claim. Now the primary dictum of all 
historical methodology is ‘‘ No documents, no history.” Apply- 
ing this universally accredited canon, we may properly say to the 
naturalistic critic—Sir, you have no documents, therefore you 
havenohistory. That philanthropic portrait of Jesus which you 
have so assiduously drawn may be very interesting; if it is 
maintaining lofty ideals in your lives, it may even be useful ; 
indeed, it may meet the test of value-judgments ; but it certainly 
cannot be regarded as historically accredited. On the other 
hand, the tremendous Christ of the New Testament and of the 
Church’s faith is attested byeevery method by which any historical 
fact may be ascertained—the witness of the effects He has 
wrought, the monuments He has left, the institution He founded 
(the Christian Church), and the documents of the Christian 
beginnings He has inspired. Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord 


t So on the latter even McGiffert, The God of the Early Christians, p. 27. Cf. 2 Thess. i. 12; 
Acts xx. 28, Aleph B. text. 
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of Glory, is the historic Jesus. He is the Eternal Son of God, 
to Whom men may safely commit their souls for time and for 
eternity. 

At the present moment there is an interesting endeavour 
to found faith on the super-historical. A group of brilliant 
German scholars start with naturalistic historicism. They deny 
that the Christian Christology can enter the category of universal 
history, since it does not permit of human comparison or classifica- 
tion. Then, in deference to the claims of faith, they reverse _ 
themselves and affirm this Christology on the ground of “ super- 
history ” or “ Spirit-history.” 

This process undoubtedly is intellectually delectable. One 
gives his allegiance to the naturalism of modern knowledge in 
one breath ; and in the next to the supernaturalism of Christian 
faith. One is afforded an interesting epistemological movement 
from a primary affirmative, by way of a logical negative to a 
paradoxical kind of synthesis. 

_ But when the process is taken out of the sphere of the 
subjective ego the charm vanishes. In the field of factual pheno- 
mena the plan lacks causal coherence which is essential to the 
etymological meaning of history, as web, tissue. As an apolo- 
getical method it will in the end prove suicidal. What lawyer | 
setting out to prove the innocence of a client would begin by 
discrediting both the character and the fact witnesses for the 
defence, in order that thereafter counsel might appeal to the 
jury to clear the accused on the basis of attorney’s “ super- 
evidential ” confidence in defendant’s innocence ? This method 
may seem to honour God by insisting on the need for the present 
work of the Holy Spirit to give Christian faith in spite of the lack 
of historical evidence. But in denying His footprints on the 
pages of time; in declaring that God has left Himself without 
historical witness to the glory of His Christ ; in assuming that God 
expects an affirmation without evidence it is really reflecting 
discredit upon God’s Providential provisions for ascertaining the 
truth of His grace. The God of history is the God of grace. 
God is honoured by using the historical testimony He has 
provided—including the evidential presuppositions offered by 
Hebraic Theism—with humble dependence upon and prayer for 
the Holy Spirit to effectuate this testimony to inquiring minds. 
The real Reformed doctrine of the testimonium Spiritus Sancts is 
that the subjective renewal of the soul by the Holy Spirit is 
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absolutely necessary before a proper historical argumentation can 
produce “ firm faith.” The presentation of valid grounds and 
the testimony of the Holy Spirit are co-factors in the production 
of the supreme effect." 


Rosinson. 
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VI 


Now that I have come to the history of partial theism brevity 
is necessary. I shall merely indicate the main divisions, though 
I may at times go into greater detail. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the science of religion there are usually two contradictory 
views. ‘The one believes that mankind advances continually ; 
the other that there is no trace of such progress.’ 

It would carry us too far afield to go into this matter in 
detail. But we must say just one word to indicate our own 
viewpoint. He who reckons with the Word-revelation must 
think that both of these views are very superficial. That which 
decides the matter of progress or retrogression is the attitude 
in respect to God and His Word. But as soon as one grants 
this, he stands above these alternatives, for all people do not 
agree in this matter of the Word-revelation. But then the theme. 
of the rejection or acceptance of progress must be replaced by 
the difference in the attitude toward the Word-revelation and 
by the modifications of this difference during the various periods — 
of history. 

If we reckon with this, we no longer see the philosophy of a 
particular people, for instance the Greeks, as an unbroken unity 
which is hid during the time of the Middle Ages only to be 
revived again with its old power at the epoch of the Renaissance. 
No, for then we see that there was first of all a time in which the 
words of God were hidden from the peoples outside of Israel (A), 
and then a period during which the words of God were made 
known to the peoples outside of Israel, either fructifying their 
thinking, or else compelling contradiction (B). It is clear that 
such a division which is controlled by principles offers practical 


, Kampen, J. H. Kok, 1927; Dr. K. 
Kuypsrs, Theorie en Geschiedenis voornamelyh met betr J. Paris, 
1931, pp. 129-136. 
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gain: patristics, for instance, is not set loose from its surroun- 
dings, but is left in closest contact with them, and the limiting 
reference to the beginning of the Renaissance also falls away. 

Now that we have found a workable division, the question 
arises whether the history of partial theism may not be limited 
somewhat in this scheme of things. This can be done without 
surrendering even for a moment to a questionable Europeanism. 
Remembering the practical purpose of this publication, I desire 
to pursue the history of partial theism only in so far as it has 
significance for philosophic thinking in our own sphere of culture, 
and thus also for West-European philosophy. 

In this chapter, as I have promised, I will not go farther 
than the time of the great Reformation. 


(A) PARTIAL THEISTIC THOUGHT IN EUROPE 
BEFORE THE PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL 


1. Another occasion for being brief is offered by con- 
centrating our attention upon the Greek and Hellenistic philo- 
sophy, but naturally, not as if these stand entirely apart from 
the reflection of the peoples which surrounded them. Whoever 
entertains such a thought is holding fast to a prejudice which 
cannot any longer be maintained for any sub-division of South- 
European culture. t this danger of onesidedness can be 
avoided if one pays gttention to the connecting links. 

That these connecting links are important also for philosophy 
becomes clear as soon as one makes a closer study of THALEs. 
A half century ago Tannery’ in his genial way already showed that 
this first Milesian had acquired his very extended knowledge in the 
sphere of arithmetic, geometry, irrigation-engineering and 
astronomy almost entirely in Egypt, which, as one knows, was 
open for the Greeks since the restoration under the Saietic 
Pharaohs, of which hospitality the Greeks, in large numbers,* 
made use. His cosmogony is rooted in the myth—as was already 
seen in ancient times*—but not, as ArisToTLe thought, in the 
Greek, but in the Egyptian myth.* It is later on that Babylonian 
motives are added. 


P. Tannery, Pour I’ bistoire de la science. De Thalés Empsdocle *, Paris, Gouthier-Villars 
et Cie, 1930, pp. 54-83 ; Joun Buanarr, Early Greek Philosepby, 4th ed., London, A. C. Black, 1930, 
PP- 40-50. 

2 A. Morar, Le Nil et la civilisation égyptienne, Paris, La Renaissance du livre, 1926, p. 

3 Agius, I, 3. 

4 See Tannery, as above. 
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A myth’ is a story concerning the origin of the world or the 
history of mankind such as could be told only by heathen, that 
is, by people who in their pseudo-religion did not recognise the 
boundary between God and the cosmos. The result was— 
and we remember here the great influence which THates exerted 
not only upon the Milesians, but also upon the tradition of all 
of Greek philosophy—that this philosophy had a pagan character 
from the very beginning. 

2. It is because of this, that, when the human need to 
worship something arises here, it must always direct iself to 
something within the cosmos: one sees this clearly in the 
theistic idea concerning creation or a part of it. 

The first line—that which runs from PaRMENIDEs via 
Spzusippos to Neoplatonism—need not be discussed here 
because we are concerned only with the history of partial theism. 

The second line soon reveals a difference. 

On the one side there stand Heracritus and Protacoras ; 
and on the other side Piato and Aristotie. Both groups have 
this in common, that they regard a part of the cosmos as being 
sovereign. Their difference consists in this, that while the 
“* Nominalists”’ say that this sovereignty has come up from 
below and thus they teach a certain evolution, the “ Realists” 
think that the sovereign part of creation has come down from 
the higher to the lower region and they are thus advocates of 
the descent of these functions. In other words: the Nominal- 
ists view this sovereignty as having originated a posteriori, the 
Realists as existing a priori and as descending from above. 

It can be understood now why the statement of the problem : 
* Realism or Nominalism,” carinot be accepted as long as one 
uses these terms in the historical meaning which is given them 
when thus placed over against each other. For both are partial 
theistic and imagine-that God shares His sovereignty with part 
of creation. 

3. This is very well known as far as Nominalism is con- 
cerned: the pride of Heractitus is notorious. But the great 
Realists of the ancient day are usually looked upon with more 
favour. And this can be understood when one calls to mind 
the many touches which the Eclecticism of heathens and Christians 
put on their image. But the farther research goes back to the | 


t Dr. R. Honicswap, Die Philosophie des Altertums, Problemge schichtliche und systematische 
Untersuchungen, Munchen, E. Reinhardt, 1927, pp. 23-50. 
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original, the more it becomes clear how much the real image is 
unintentionally falsified. Imagine that in our time someone 
wanted to make consumption-communism obligatory upon those 
who are better situated, even to go so far as to have it control 
married life—would one put him in the category of the left wing 
or of the right wing? And then when one knew about this 
opponent that he was not only guilty of pederasty, but that he 
considered this sin to be a part of his pedagogical system, would 
one not warn the youth against such a leader? Well, such a 
leader was—P arto ! 

Will you notice that I am not just taking the sin of a man 
so that in this indirect and impermissible way I may pass a 
superficial judgment upon the complex of his thinking? No, we 
are concerned here with nothing more or less than an ideal of 
state and of a pedagogical system !* And then one tastes very 
keenly the heathen quality in the thinking of anyone who 
preaches such ideals and constructs such a system. 

“ But,” so someone will very likely ask, “ does this accusation 
of paganism touch Realism?” ‘The answer must be: “ Un- 
doubtedly.” 

Let me show you why this answer is unavoidable. 

In the first place, will you remember that “ Realism ” 
does not stand here over against “ Irrealism,” “ Illusionism,” 
and similar terms? On the contrary, this “ Realism ” which 
is placed over against “ Nominalism” has also been called 
“* Metaphysical Idealism,” and that quite properly. What 
must we understand by that? This, that the ideas, notice, the 
results of our comprehending activity, are viewed as existing 
before our activity, and it claims that they have an existence 
outside of our thinking ; it even values this extra-mental existence 
so highly that the advocate of this conception thinks that every 
other being has either entirely or partly come forth out of ideas ! 
That is why this “ objectivism ” is nothing but rank humanism. 
Is already this error with necessity leading to an untenable con- 
ception as to the not-human earthly creatures, the part assigned 
to the leading figures of state in connection with the discovery 
of these overesteemed ideas, and their deification, which makes 
Realism for us wholly rejectable. Then it really makes very little 
difference whether Piato and Aristotie deify those who shape 


1 M. H. E. Mayer, Histoire del’ amour grec dans I’ antiquité, augmentée d'un choix de documents 
originaux et de plusieurs dissertations complémentaires par L. R. pt Pocry-Casrazss, Paris, Stendhal 
et Compagnie, 1930, pp. 84 and 124-146. 
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and lead the state, or whether non-philosophising heathen, as 
Isaiah describes them more than once, bow down before artfully- 
carved idols of wood or stone, leading figures of state belong to the 
kosmos as well as any work of art wrought by an artist. 

So much about Realism in general. Just a word about the 
difference between Prato and ArisToTLe. 

. Prato" was a born Athenian. He borrows the main 
scheme for his philosophy from the creative activity of the 
artists whose statuary had so greatly enriched Athens: the 
demiurge uses material and form, both of which are passive in 
his active hand, in order to give the material the form he desires. 
We find the same motif in his theory of knowledge, which views 
knowledge as a union: of an individual a priort form which has 
been drawn from higher forms, with a given material. In the 
same way, one easily recognises the same idea in his project of an 
ideal state, where the enlightened despot draws the individual 
form for the life of the lower strata of the people from the 
state-life in general only to limit this life by its military form. 

5. ARISTOTLE, notwithstanding a few points of agreement, 
differs widely from Piato! He was born in Macedonia, where 
he was acquainted with a national life in which the ruler, although 
to begin with an outsider, yet integrated this national 
life and led it on to its completion.* Having crossed over to 
Athens, he was not able for some time to withdraw himself from 
the influence of Prato. After Prato’s death, he spent quite 
some time outside of the Greek world, and as a result he came 
to stand farther away from his master.’ He still speaks of form 
and material; but these terms have with him an entirely 
different meaning from Piato’s use of them: form and material 
do not exist at the outset either without the other, so that an 
artist’s hand is needed to bring them together ; besides, according 
to his view, the form is not passive: no, form and activity are 
fused and the active form which is immanent in the substance 
rules the passive material and thus, as entelechy (having per- 
fection), carries the thing from its potential condition to its goal. 
But human life is by nature equipped for social intercourse. 


For the newerliterature on Prato see H. Die Platondeutung der Gegenwart, Karlsruhe, 
i. Baden. G. Braum, 1929. 

2 F. Granmr, Die makedonische Heeresversammlung, ein Beitrag zum antiken Stacksrecht 
(= Manchener Beitrage zur Papyrus forschiing und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, Heft 13), MOnchen, 
C. H. Beck, 1931, pp. 1-54. : 
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As a result the entelechy for this life is not an individual 
one, but brings social life to a unity. Thus a ruler i sanagpates his 
people, and a scholar his circle of disciples. 


6. We need also to make a distinction in Nominalism. 
First of all, between the Greek and the Hellenistic, and in the 
Hellenistic between the theory of Eprcurus and that of the 
Stoics, and finally in the last mentioned group between the 
so-called old and the middle-Sroics. 

As far-as the first point is concerned, the difference between 
the Greek and the Hellenistic Nominalism is seen especially in 
this, that the first is purely functionalistic,’ and the second, 
especially with Zeno, is not at first of that character. 

The second difference, that between Epicurus and the 
Stoics, needs only to be mentioned: the materialistic ideas of 
the former were never united with Christian motives’ so that 
they need not be spoken of here. 

Matters were different with the Stoics. As we have said, 
we make a distinction here between the old-Stoics and the 
middle-Stoics who were strongly influenced by their contact 
with the Romans. 


7. The first difference mentioned begins not with the 
result, but with the inner activity. There is really but one life 
which both displays and hides itself in millions of faces (prosopa). 
A form here is not an unchangeable, applied norm (Pxato), or a 
ruling power (ArisTOTLE), but merely the outside of the one life 
which is naturally entirely dependent upon the tension-size of 
activity which they call “ physical ” (the ousia according to the 
Stoic conception). It is from this point of view that the con- 
ception of the State and the theory of knowledge of Zzeno* the 
Stoic is to be understood. | 

We speak first of his view concerning the life of the State. 
The coryphzi of this school came up from the people, which was 
not the case with the great Realists. And that was in a time 
when, on the one hand, generals decided the lot of the nation 
sophie, 2, Balin L teen, Kultur-Entstebungslebren (Bibliothek fur Phile- 

2 This is to be explained by the fact that Errcunvs, although not an atheist, does think of the 
gods, which seem to him—as they do to other Greek philosophers—to belong to the world, loose 


from human life: see Ep. Scuwartz, Characterhipfe der antiken Literatur, Zweite Reihe (2nd ed.), 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1911, pp. 42-45. 
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without acknowledging them at all, and on the other hand—as 
happens in a territorial-state—the political interests of great 
masses of people approached the freezing point. Because of 
that, every project of an ideal state (PLaTo) as well as all appreci- 
ation for a national state (ArisToTLE) is lacking in the leaders of 
the old-Stoic school: the State is nothing more than an external 
thing: the citizens among whom they had a great following 
(these citizens having no offices and often no rights) tired of the 
countless arbitrary boundary lines, but being real cosmopolites, 
asked only about the immanent culture-spirit—the pneuma, in 
the Stoic sense of the word. 

In the second place, we mention this school’s theory of 
knowledge. It cannot proceed from the concepts and ideas: 
these are but results of conceiving and understanding, and thus 
are no more than the precipitation of the activity. And so 
observation and understanding are placed in the foreground here. 
In the very nature of the case, one can make little objection to 
this ; but the Stoic does run aground with the thought that the 
theory of knowledge may neglect the results of this activity. 
In the long run it could not shut its eyes to this inactive factor 
which according to them was the non-physical. I must return © 
to this point later on, so that I limit myself here to the main 
point. Now, the Stoics are entirely wrong in the way in which 
they view the relation between the inner result and the outside 
world. Nominalism has this in common with the Realists, that 
it includes both under one head. Difference is seen first of all, 
in defining the relation between idea and the outside world. The 
Realists very correctly recognise a relation between inner 
thinking and the outside world, but reckon the ideas to be part of 
the outside world. On the other hand, the Stoics rightly 
maintain that the ideas are results of inner activity and— 
according to their view lying at the circumference—belong to us, 
but reckon the outside world to be part of the circumference of 
the Self! From this they get their proposition that whoever 
knows the content of his own consciousness also knows the world, 
and because of this the theory of knowledge has as its task merely 
the analysing of one’s own content of consciousness with the help 
of language. 

8. Since the political life left the people of the Hellenistic 
period just as cold as did the plastic art of the classical period, 
it does not surprise us that the Stoics, who looked for the centre 
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of life in the Self, gained a great following in the kingdoms of 
the successors of Alexander the Great. At first matters were 
different among the Romans. To be sure circumstances changed 
there too shortly after 300 B.c.: in 27§ the Ptolemies became 
friends with the Romans and in 268 Rome became part of the 
Hellenistic commercial world by the introduction of the silver | 
money standard ; nor must we forget that the expansion-politics 
of Rome reached the outer borders of Italy about 250: for with 
the conquering of those outside territories—in 241 Sicily became 
the first province—the new motif of military action, namely the 
advancement of commerce and manufacture, gets the upper hand 
over the old motif which had a view to helping along agricultural 
pursuits. But in spite of all of this, they still clung to the old 
theory in the matter of state officers, namely, that the State is 
autonomous and that its might is but incorporated in the 
officer-bearer. Although this conception is in the nature of the 
case pagan, we must admit that it certainly does not fit in with 
the Stoic disdain for the State. 

But here, too, the course of events helped along the Stoics. 
Colonial politics deteriorated into loose farming and in this, as 
usual, those with the least scruples received the greatest benefits. 
The better elements regretted the change and pleaded for the 
maintenance of the old morals and warned against the individual- 
ism of the Greek philosophy. But to no avail: the young nobles 
looked with disdain upon these monitors and the Latin translation 
of a Cyrenaic writing put on the stage by Ennivs, but thought 
that the Stoics who were much more serious were much less 
dangerous. 

This approach was not left unanswered. Of the Stoics 
Panztius was the man appointed to bridge the gap. The first 
disciples of Zeno had already seen that one cannot get along 
merely with activity, and since Zeno had put activity and cor- 
poreality on the same plane, they now also admitted something 
non-corporeal, the so-called ‘“asomata.”* As long as one 
remained consistent, all the non-active needed to be brought 
under this head, that is, all that the Stoics were at a loss to 
classify : Curysippus, for instance, called even time an asomaton 
since one could hardly view it as something active. At this 
point the criticism of Panztrus begins: he was less of a fanatic 
for activity than were his masters and he also counts non-active 
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time to be real. This change is so important for just this reason, 
that it placed him in a position to justify the historic conscious- 
ness which was present in a much greater degree in the Romans 
of that time than in the Greeks who had long since lost their 
hold of their old connections. The corrections which he brought 
in the theory of morals are equally important : the person rising 
up out of the ousia, a prosopon of the one life was, even though 
sovereign, not yet entirely loose from his surrounding: even 
external things can promote the inner happiness.; which does 
not mean that one must stand apathetically over against the 
external world, if one but sees to it that the cheerfulness of the 
spirit, the euthymia, does not suffer because of it. And—last, 
but not least—Panztius perceived that the placing of the 
ethical above the juridical had this consequence, that the ethical 
life could not miss the State but could lean upon it in case this 
State and its cultus did not come into conflict with the cosmo- 
politan culture-spirit—later on called humanitas by the Romans— 
and thus took in the whole inhabited world—the oikoumene— 
and, since my person is an autocrat, has a mixed “ form of 
state.” 

The bridge was finished : the Roman aspirations/for world 
dominion and the original Stoic who was an enemy of the State, 
had found each other. Young nobles, such as Scipio A‘MILIANUs, 
welcomed this theory with warm appreciation. ey did not 
see that the lot of the Roman state was sealed with the advancing 
of this view. But it was to appear in a very short time how 
dangerous the guide was to whom they had entrusted themselves. 
The decay began here, too, in the higher circles: the office- 
bearers who had been infected by the Stoics did not any more 
consider themselves to be functionaries of a state which was 
autonomous according to the old Roman conception, but, as 
autocrats, and were soon speaking more of right than they were of 
obligation. This introduced the period of civil war. At the 
outset one of the parties sought the support of the people: in 
the time of Tisertus Graccuus the public assembly, which up 
to this time had been but an organ of the State, is placed for one 
moment—notwithstanding its great size!—on the same plane 
with the State, and a little later there breaks out the often 
unscrupulous strife between the optimates and the populares. 
It is no wonder when the Romans experienced more and more 


the results of the great migration of peoples which had been 
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going on for now a considerable time, that the idea of the 
principality should arise.* It is the old story: Nominalism 
first of all preaches that everyone is an autocrat, and then later 
when the practical consequences appear untenable, they honour 
the princeps, not because he is clothed with the highest authority, 
but only because he is the strong man, the divus Augustus, who 
can bring order out of the chaos. In that way it remains true to 
its point of departure, declaring that the individual is autonomous. 
The voluntarism which characterises the jurisprudence of the 
late-Roman period is thus seen to be at the same time a projection 
of Nominalism, and a reaction against its most consistent appli- 
cation. 

Not the Gospel, but the Hellenistic philosophy razed Rome 
to the ground. 


(B) PARTIAL THEISTIC THOUGHT IN EUROPE 
AFTER THE PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL 


9. Now that we have stated what the chief content of the 
Scripture was, and have reviewed the most outstanding represen- 
tatives of partial theistic views in the Greek and Hellenistic 
world, we come to a discussion of partial theistic thought in 
Europe after the preaching of the Gospel. 

If we ask ourselves the question as to what the Christians who 
lived before the great Reformation did with the fundamental 
thoughts of Scripture, a sharp difference between two periods 
strikes us. In the first period, which lasted until about 1250, we 
find that many, in their need for a Christian philosophy, sought 
to find it in all manner of syntheses between Scriptural thoughts 
and Greek-Hellenistic motives; in the second period, in the 
time between 1250 and 1510, we notice the unsurmountable 
differences between those two elements that were formerly bound 
together so naively, and we note that the efforts after syntheses 
are greatly on the decrease. 


1. Tue Preriop or THE SYNTHESES 


10. In this period we can distinguish between the age of 
the Fathers and the Middle Ages. 


Kazast, Scipio Amilianus, die Stoa und der Prinzipat, in NeveJahrbOcher fOr Wissenschaft 
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a. The Syntheses of the Fathers 

11. Now that I pass on to a consideration of Christian 
philosophic thinking which did not see the great differences 
between various pagan motives and the basic thoughts of the 
Scriptures, we need to distinguish very sharply between heart 
and function, the centre of life and the expressions of life, and— 
in correlation with it—between regeneration and conversion on 
the part of Christians. The question as to whether the thinkers 
who will come up later on for discussion knew God in the face of 
Jesus Christ is certainly not answered negatively when we say 
that we cannot agree with the results of their thinking. Whoever 
believes in the forgiveness of sins will not think in mean or low 
terms of the grace of God at this point. But that does not 
hinder him at the same time from bringing their conceptions 
up to the touchstone of the Word of God, and, if necessary, from 
uttering a disapproving judgment upon them. 

In the second place, we shall do well to pay attention to the 
difference between those believers who accept the Word of God 
with a hearty faith, and who never feel the urge to work out the 
fundamental conceptions of Christianity, and those who, as long 
as this task of working out is not done, feel that there is a gap. 
The last named group as such are not at a disadvantage. But 
the impulse that they obey becomes injurious when their little 
faith leads them to join the Word of God with so much that is 
contrary toit.* That difference obtains in the period now under 
consideration. Upon careful reflection it appears that very 
often just those who in their time were hailed as coryphzi of 
syntheses, were weak in the faith. Without a doubt, there is 
hid in that fact a tragedy which we would gladly pass over. We 
are not animated in this research by a desire to uncover the 
weaknesses of these Christians. Rather, it behooves us to be 
mindful of the word: ‘“‘ Wherefore let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” But the conviction that the 
injury which would befall Christian life in case we did not find 
out where it was mistaken, would gradually become immense, 
imposes on this research a task which may not be evaded. 


t Do not confuse this view with that of Hazwacx and others, who are of the opinion that the 
Gospel came up out of a milieu that was originally without culture! In the first place, that is historic- 
ally not true. And in the second place, it leads one to this: that after he has shed a tear a la Rovsszau 
over the lost innocence of the first era, he goes on to link up the data of Scripture with the pagan motives 
in Hellenistic thought, which is necessary for the development of things. On the other hand, we must 
guard against the danger of overlooking the elements of good in Greek thought ; for instance, there isa 
very true element in the criticism of Socrates on the sophists. And there is no reason why one should 
not recognise this. But this does not include permission to accept the pagan factors in this thinking. 
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12. That is why we like to examine everything which can 
in any way explain the mistakes of many Christians in the ancient 
times, although these mistakes cannot be extenuated. 

There was, to begin with, the eclectic characteristic in all 
Hellenistic thought, which was more anxious to reach an agree- 
ment in its results—no matter how artificial it might be— 
rather than to point out the real distinctions between various 
tendencies. Just as, for instance, Varro argued away the 
differences between the Academy, the Lyceum and the Stoics— 
and these differences were certainly not small—so others were 
happy to admit into their own religion products of Oriental 
derivation. Later on they were willing to permit of a new 
synthesis between this pseudo-religion and their speculative 
thought that ignored boundaries. All this proved to be very 
easy because they had become accustomed to identify philo- 
sophising with piety. The heathen among the Hellenists, as 
long as they remained impenitent, naturally overlooked the differ- 
ence between true and false, between the Gospel for man and 
according to man, so that the word of the Kingdom was for them 
nothing more than one Eastern product among many others. 

If it was difficult for the Christians in the Hellenistic world to 
withdraw themselves from the influence of this urge after 
syntheses, it was even more difficult to place themselves over 
against partial theism in the way of critical reflection. For this 
type of theism had the attraction for them, that it also recognised 
a boundary. Did not Prato speak of a world-modeller ? and 
did not “ the good ” (which in his cultural view of the world 
was the fitting project of the artist) as he spoke of it, at least if 
one was just the least bit generous, appear to be the same as the 
counsel of the God of the Scriptures ? Did not the casting aside 
of polytheism on the part of a few philosophers, in favour of an | 
equally pagan monotheism, e.g. the Mithras cultus, mean an 
approach to the Mosaic, “‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord” ? And was not the ultimate principle of the Anti- 
materialists “‘ ideal” and thus “ spiritual” ? 

In the second place, we must not under-estimate the 
increased difficulty of the Christians due to the fact that the Jews 
did not succeed in keeping Hellenistic thought at a distance. I 
_ am thinking here of the apocryphal books, of Aristosutus, and 
especially of Puito. To secure the desired synthesis this Jew of 
Alexandria takes refuge in speculative exegesis, which he exploited 
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especially for the sake of his non-scriptural allegory. How 
unscriptural this was can be seen in that it did not see in the past 
a type of the—yet to come—present ; nor did it see in the cosmic 
interrelations—for instance, bread and body—a symbol of the 
religious relation between the Inseen and His people; no, 
it considered the invisible of the cosmos to be a symbol of the 
invisible within the same cosmos, In this way it became possible 
for him to identify the God of Israel with that which was most 
general; the creation of matter was too “ insignificant ” for 
this pseudo-god : matter originated indirectly, by means of the 
half-divine logos,* who gave their place to the ideas,* in which 
Puro thinks he can recognise the angels of the Old Testament! 
And to make the distinction between the heavenly and the earthly 
identical with the distinction which he makes between the 
rational-human, which he says belongs to the psyche, and the 
irrational-animal, which he thinks is present not only in the 
animal but also in man—to do this was a small accomplishment. 

When the refractory children of the covenant spoke so much 
in the speech of Ashdod,’ is it any wonder that the strangers 
and those who lived near them could not learn the language of 
Canaan ? 


13. Which partial theism had the greatest chance with 
these Christians who came from Hellenism ? Certainly not the 
two Realistic conceptions: these were both too scientific for this 
group, at least at the outset. Thus we come to the Stoics. 


14. This state of affairs requires that we first of all enter 
more deeply into the development of that partial theistic motif 


c-Pr , Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie I (12th ed.), Berlin, E. Mittler, 
1926, pp. 575. 

.2 Because the speculative view of the “ logos ’’ lives on in our circles, I should like to go into this 
a bit farther. It seeks support chiefly in John i. 9, where the Authorised Version reads: “‘ That was 
the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.”” Grammatically the word 
“ cometh "’ (erchomenon) can be used with “ man’"’ just as well as with “light.” And if the 
grammatical use leaves a choice, the exegete has a task. Now, in every text where the expression 
“* coming (or being sent) into the world "’ is used (John i. 9, iii. 19, vi. 14, ix. 39, x. 36, xi. 27, 28, xii. 46, 
xvi. 28, xvii. 18, xviii. 37; 1 Tim. i. 15, and 1 John iv. g) it refers to a coming as prophet of God 
with a message: in John iii. 19 and xii. 46, it is specially connected with “ the light,”” and so the 
parallel with John i. g can be seen much more clearly. And a ee 
Scripture Dr. C. Bouma in his Het Evangelie van Fobannes, Kampen, J. H. Kok, 1927, 
page 32, has also let go the older view, entirely in harmony with the context : ‘for John the 
Baptist says: “I am not that light,” and then there follows: ‘ ‘the true light that lighteth 
every man, was coming into the world.” In this connection I quote Dr. Bouma : *“ it (the light) was 
rising over the world like the sun which climbs slowly until it reaches its zenith. In distinction 
from everything else that presents itself to wanderers as being light, He is the true light, the genuine, 
the only, the complete. That is why it could be said of Him that He lightens every man. This does not 
mean every person in the whole world, but every man who receives light, who comes to a knowledge 
of God. That man receives that light only through Christ.” 


3 Compare Nehemiah xiii. 24. 
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which in ancient times was the last to come to power. Now, 
the history of the Stoics brings the historian of philosophy face 
to face with great difficulties. But during the past years we 
have gained so much because of the work of Brenizr, Demrr, 
Grrer, von ScuuBert, Szeserc and others, that the arrangement 
of their results and of the data which were known before, now 
presents a fairly unified sketch. Though more complete than my 
former publications on this subject, it is not meant to be a final 
word, but rather to incite to further research in this branch of 
the history of philosophic thought, which for us as Christians is 
so extremely important. 


15. As we start, we need to remember that the Stoics 
modified their philosophy in the first centuries of the Christian | 
era. The point of departure is again the embarrassment con- 
cerning the “non-corporeal.”* As we have already pointed out, 
the fact that Zeno had said that corporeality was the same as 
activity, had as its result that the Stoics viewed all passivity as 
being non-corporeal. But this school had already existed so long 
among the Hellenists that it does not surprise us to notice that its 
distinction between “inner” and “ outer” gradually becomes 
more and more confused with the distinction between the 
higher and the lower functions, with which, of course, it has 
nothing to do, since we find the difference between inner and 
outer wherever there is space—think of the physics of the world 
within the atom! So the blood-warm “pneuma” of Zeno, 
that courses through the entire body, makes room with Seneca 
for an “ anima ” which exists above “ matter ” or the organism. 
While this dichotomy of functions—which must not be confused 
with the punishment of the non-functional separation between 
soul and body at death !—has just as much or just as little right 
as has any other function-dichotomy, it does not surprise us later 
on to find the younger Stoics mixed up in an argument about 
the most desirable of the function-dichotomies of their day, 
a conflict which was foreign to Zeno and Panaztius. Seneca 
draws a boundary between anima and corpus, and then he is 
forced to distinguish in the anima between the rational and the 
sub-rational ; Marcus Auretius, on the contrary, is inclined to 
distinguish between thought, which he calls “ nous ” or “ pneu- 
ma ”—and the lower, which he calls “ sarx,” in which he keeps 


Barun, La Theorie, etc. 
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separate the emotional and the organic." It is no wondér that 
Sextus Empiricus, misled by the younger Stoics, could no 
longer see the difference between ?rotacoras the Greek, and 
Zeno the Pheenician, and even went so far as to put pseudo- 
Platonic expressions in the mouth of Heracuitvus,* on which 
road Justin Martyr followed him (Sextus). The real spirit 
of Prato, intent upon technics and science, remained unknown 
to the younger Stoics, as they stood hostile to all forming and 
every form—here including the State. 


16. Just by means of this metamorphosis the Stoics secured 
great influence upon the thinking of Christians. Even as was 
the case with the greater part of the Stoics—those who did not 
follow PanztTius—so were they too nearly exclusively recruited 
from the circle of the common people. Ideals of state were far 
away, unattainable, and the appreciation of the State was 
difficult for them because the concrete state, with which alone 
they had to do, was thoroughly pagan. And speculation helped 
this school to carry its thoughts into the Scriptures, only to draw 
them out again by speculative exegesis. Thus they managed to 
give to the words “‘ pneuma ” and “ sarx ” as Paul used them the 
same meaning which they had with Marcus Auretius! And so 
they took the word “ pistis ” (which Christians understand to be 
used in the Scriptures as meaning the highest function of the soul 
corrected by the Holy Spirit and believing in the Holy Scriptures, 
thus as meaning faith in Christ), and gave to it the meaning which 
it had for the Greek philosophers, namely that knowledge which 
rests upon observation, and, according to their view, is far inferior 
to the certainty of the self-consciousness. The conclusion was 
natural, namely, that the child-like faith in Christ does not 
presuppose knowledge—as the Calvinist teaches—and is not a 
fruit of the work of the Holy Spirit, but just the contrary: the 
pneumatikoi found “ faith ” only among the non-philosophically 
trained masses, which are satisfied with lifelike coloured oral or 
written narratives, in other words, with letters and sounds. 
They themselves, on the contrary, who knew and understood the 
Hellenistic philosophy, considered themselves to be above the 


* A. A. W. M. Litvecorp, Eenige termen der stoische hennisleer by Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1924. 
7 2 Em. Lorw, Die Ausdriicke civ and voeiv bei den Vorsokratikern, in Philologosche Wochen- 
schrift, April 6, 1929, columns 426-429, and April 20, 1929, columns 491 to 495; Ipem, Heraklit 
von Epbesos, der Entdecker empirisch-pbysthalischer Forschung, in Rheinisches Museum for Philologie, 
Neue Folge, 79, 2(1930), pages 123-152. 
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preaching and reading of the sacred history, and therefore called 
themselves the “ pneumatikoi,” or “spiritual people” in 
distinction from the masses whom they called “ psychikoi ” and 
“ sarkikoi,” that is, natural, or carnal people. 

17. That these false ideas were found not only outside of 
the Church but also within it, can be seen from the monastic 
ideal which rose up in Egypt. This found support there on 
the part of many presbyters who were not satisfied with the 
development of the episcopate.* And there was really cause 
for this. For the church had not stood by the apostolic offices 
and the Scripture conception concerning them. On the 
contrary: they had over-estimated their own authority, albeit 
because of a great concern for the church members, and they had 
identified the church offices with the general-human offices of 
life among their neighbours, and besides, they had forgotten that 
the priesthood of Levi had received only a role of promise, so that 
with the fulfilling of the promises it naturally passed away. And 
so at the close of the first century the episcopate in the West was 
already viewed sacerdotally as a church priesthood. This brought 
about reaction, since the presbyters thought, and that not without 
cause, that there was danger that preaching would be pushed into 
the background. In this struggle against the highest church 
office the lower office often sought support from the pneumatikoi 
who placed themselves above the church and thus also above the 
church officers. And so the struggle for the restoration of the 
office of minister degenerated : they wanted to make the church 
a society of those who practised an asceticism which had been 
prescribed by a popular pagan philosophy. | 

18. It can be understood why the “ Political Monarchian- 
ism ” which originated in Asia Minor found no appreciation in 
this circle. It is true that this also was born out of partial 
theistic motives. But, in the first place, it would still be quite 
some time before the Eastern despotism which these monarchians 
had before their eyes would join itself with the idea of the Roman 
principality. In the second place, the basic motif—namely, 
the deifying of the ruler—might be partial theistic, but the result 
of applying this thought to the doctrine of the Mediator and 
the Holy Spirit was partial cosmistic. For according to this 
theory either the Father (Marcrion), or the Son (Cervo), or 


™ Kant MOuxen, Kirchen geschichte, I (2nd ed.), Tabingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1924, 
pages 292-301. 
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the Holy Spirit (Montanus ?) was God, but neither of these 
three nuances was able to do justice to the revelation of the 
Scriptures about the threefold divine sovereignty. And in the 
third place, this Monarchianism was not sympathetic toward 
the followers of the Stoics because it was too political. The 
direct consequence of this political Monarchianism in the doctrine 
of the Mediator, the so-called dynamic Monarchianism and its 
Adoptianistic construction, met with the same difficulties with 
the pneumatikoi. 


19. Matters were different with the “ modal Monarchian- 
ism.” It accepted the deity of the Son, and Sasextivs also 
accepted the deity of the Holy Spirit, although the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit were never viewed as being at one and the same 
time prosopa of the one God. Under the influence of this view 
‘TERTULLIAN succeeded in putting forth a view of the Trinity 
which rested upon the following propositions : 


a. The relations between the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit are similar to those of the thought (ratio), the word 
{sermo) and the gift (munus, charisma) in the individual man 
{the office is, he thinks, but a question of church polity and 
historical necessity). The Holy Spirit, then, is highest. 
The conception expressed in this proposition could be called 
“** super-ordination theory” in analogy with the term “‘ sub- 
ordination theory ”—this latter, constantly monarchical, usually 
considers the Son and the Holy Spirit subject to the Father, as 
Marcion thought. Even as TerruLiian’s contradiction of 
{the precursor of) SaBetius, so this found entrance among all 
Christian pneumatikoi, and exerted some influence upon the 
_dogma ; which will be pointed out later. 

b. Matters were different in regard to TERTULLIAN’s 
second proposition which said that not all three “ substantial 
Persons ” of the Trinity have always existed: in Him, with a 
view to His work, and not merely in His work, there is something 
successive. ‘This proposition did not receive as much approval 
among the pneumatikoi as the first: it was accepted by the 
pneumatikoi in the West, but those in the East who for once, 
because of their static thinking, did not fail, rejected it. 

H. Kocn, article in H. Gankel und L. Zecharnack in Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegemwart, 


“Tabingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), and ed., 1927ff, vol. V, 1931, columns 1056-1057. This 
work will hereafter be cited as R.I.G 
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c. Closely related to the former there is a third proposition 
of TERTULLIAN, according to which history is the succession of 
three stages which can be distinguished according to the three 
Persons, each of Whom controls one of these periods. The last 
and most glorious is the period of the Paraclete. As can be 
seen, time does not only have the distinction of earlier and later, 
as Panztius had said, but there is also the more and less com- 
plicated function. This proposition suffered the same fate as 
the second one; it drove a wedge between the Western pneu- 
matikoi and their Eastern confederates. 


d. The last-named thought is the bridge between Tertut- 
t1an’s Catholic and Montanistic period, in which he believed 
that the third period of world history had begun with Montanvs. 
Notice: here we have Montanism, although a bit modified, 
inserted into the evolutionistic superordination theory. This 
fourth proposition found only a very small following, namely, 
only with those Western pneumatikoi who themselves had gone 
over to Montanism. To all others, also the non-Montanistic 
pneumatikoi both West and East, it seemed un-Christian. 


e. Only the first of the four propositions had any real value 
for the positive forming of dogma. Dronysrus or Rome (269) 
rejected not only the last, but also the second and third. All 
that is left is the superordination theory. However incorrectly, 
still it has worked for good in history, because it is due to its 
influence that Dionysius or Rome, and after him the church in 
its two decisions of the Councils of Nicea (325) and Constantin- 
ople (381) rejected the equally one-sided and incorrect subordina- 
tion theory of the aristocratic Nominalism. 


20. Stoicism meanwhile gained more success in the struggle 
about the offices of the church. The episcopacy, since it had 
deteriorated, did not have the power to put out the defenders of 
pneumatism because of their revolutionary anthropology ; 
attempts were rather made to win them by making this con- 
cession, that their ideal was accepted, not for all the members of 
the church, but for the chief office bearers, who from this time 
on are called “ spiritual men” and who, by linking up their 
sacerdotal consciousness of office with the Hellenistic over-estima- 
tion of a speculative asceticism, thought themselves to tm more 
closely related to God than the “laici,” “laity” or “ the 
people. 
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21. This partial victory in the matter of the office was 
fought long before Nicea. At that time no one dared to think 
of an analogy between church offices and the kingly office. 
Before it could come to that, the conversion of ConsTanTINE had 
to take place. Neither the purpose nor the limits of this study 
permit us to linger long at the change of nearly every relation’ 
which came as a fruit thereof. Two points claim our attention. 

The first is the change from the principality-idea of the 
Roman Stoics to the Eastern Monarchianism. The difference 
between the two lies especially here, that the office now becomes 
hereditary ; not an adopted son, but a relative, preferably his 
own child, succeeds the monarch. For the rights and the gifts 
are inherent not only in the person of the ruler, but also in his 
dynasty.* For a time this form of partial theism could not 
strike its roots in the West: that was one of the motives which 
moved ConsTanTINE, himself born in the East, to remove the 
seat of authority to Bzyantium. 

The second point is the attitude of the Emperor in the 
Arian controversy. He who sees the line Pantius-aucustus- 
ConsTANTINE can understand why the last-named had to stand 
on the side of Arius. His dynamic Monarchianism in the doctrine 
of the Mediator was not only a result of the political Monarchian- 
ism, but also agreed perfectly with the interests of the court. 
Was the influence of the church so great that any state-craft 
which ignored this factor needed to be called destructive for the 
state, then, viewed superficially, the worst could be expected 
when the church ascribed deity to its Saviour. Meanwhile, just 
_ because this political Monarchianism, which was related to the 
doctrine of Marcion, was not popular, the opposition to Arius 
was strong at the very outset, also on the part of the pneumatists. 
The circle of the court under THzoposius THE Great admitted 
defeat at this point. With that decision the unpopular wing of 
the Stoics were defeated on the point of the dogma of the 
Trinity. | 

22. The Eastern pneumatikoi held to the orthodox views 
both in the matter of rejecting the succession-idea, and in the 
battle against Arrus. Matters had to be different in the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of the Mediator. For now the question 
t Dr. H. H. Kuypza, series of articles in De Heraut, numbers 2599-2605 (1927), and 2607-2632 


(1928). | 
2 J. Kaznrst, as above. 
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was not if and how we can admit of a three-fold sovereignty in 
God, but the other question, whether He shared this sovereignty 
with man. And to this question the devotional Neo-platonism 
which, since PLotinus, was orientated more to the naturalistic 
Gnosticism than previously, answered “ no” as decisively as the 
proud Stoics answered “ yes.” There were no points of differ- 
ence among the various parties as far as the consequence of this 
theory was concerned for the statement of the problem in the 
doctrine of the Mediator. The court and the pneumatikoi, 
and among the latter both the evolutionists in the West as well 
as the static-thinkers in the East—in short, all supporters of the 
“freedom-philosophy,” now that the struggle was concerned 
with the maintenance of the sovereignty of man, drew one line. 

First of all, we must mention the statement of the problem to 
which the Stoics had to come after Nicea. In the Mediator we 
distinguish between the Son of God and our covenant-head, the 
man Jesus Christ, who since the incarnation continually remain 
united. Now, if not only the Son of God, since He is God, is 
sovereign, but if every man also has a sovereign part in him, then 
this last-named also applies to the man Jesus Christ. But then 
one must come to the conclusion that there are in the Mediator 
two sovereignties, and the question arises: ‘‘ Do these two 
sovereignties within the Mediator tolerate one another ? ” 

The answer to this question brought division, according to 
whether one accepted one or two natures in the Mediator, in 
the Stoic sense. 

To understand this difference clearly, as existing within the 
Stoic group, we must pay attention to the significance which this 
school attached to the terms “ nature” or “ physis.” Today 
we say that whoever believes that the Mediator is both God 
and man, ascribes to Him two natures. If one uses the word in 
this sense, then the doctrine of the two natures is, by the nature 
of the case, Scriptural. But if we think that the Stoics among 
the Christians used the word “ physis ” in this sense, we cut off 
immediately the way which leads to an understanding of the dual 
conflict which was waged here. For none of the men who were 
involved in this battle which was waged on two fronts denied this 
duality in the Mediator, and if they had their efforts would have 
had no meaning. 

That this was not the case is clear when we remember that 
the Stoics agreed with each other in this thing, that they used the 
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word “ physis ” in an entirely different sense from that given it 
by the followers of Neo-platonism. These latter, ever since 
Piotinus used it to denote the lower half of the world-soul, 
which brings forth the individually differentiated psychai—that 
is, psychical functions viewed aprioristically—and they dis- 
tinguished very sharply between this “ nature” and the many 
spurs which differed from one another." The Stoic use of the 
word was entirely different. They used the word “ physis ” in 
the sense of “‘ sovereign individual.” 

If one sees this, there is much that becomes clear at once. 
In the first place, why the problem: “ Do the-two sovereignties 
in the Mediator tolerate one another ? ” can also be stated thus : 
** Must we view the Mediator as one physis or as two?” In 
the second place, whoever accepted this statement of the problem, 
no matter which of the two possible solutions he might adopt, 
was a Stoic. In the third place, the Holy Scriptures with its 
denial of the sovereignty of man not only rejects one of the two 
answers, but it refuses to accept the dilemma at all. And in the 
fourth place, Neo-platonism also, since it denied the sovereignty 
of the human nature, which it thought of in an entirely different 
way, cannot accept this statement of the problem. 


23. Thus the path is cleared for a good understanding of 
the difference within the group of the Stoics; of the struggle 
between the Stoic monophysites and those duophysites who, 
themselves Stoics, have the statement of the problem in common 
with the Stoic monophysites, but who differ from the last-named 
group in their solution. 

As first representative of the monophysite wing of the Stoics 
we mention APoLLINARIUs, a combatant against the Neo- 
platonism of Porpnyrivus. In later years his error has been 
thought to be especially this, that he was a trichotomist. But 
that does not at all touch the main thing. It would do that in 
case ApoLiinarius had brought this three-fold division in 
relation to any view of the Trinity, as TertuLiian had done. 
But tradition mentions nothing of this. One rather gets the 
impression that his theory constantly honoured the function- 
dichotomy, even though he—like Seneca and Marcus AureLius— 
felt the necessity of splitting up one of these two function-groups 

Marc. Trecuert, La notion de la Sagesse dans les trois premieres sidcles de notre ére, in Archiv 
. fr Geschichte der Philosophie und Soziologie, Neue Folge, 32, 1 and 2, 1929, pages 1-27. This 


article traces the physis-idea of PLorinvs and of the Neo-platonists who came after him, to the Gnostic 
conception of the “ sophia.”’ ' 
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into two parts. In his mind the chief concern is the differ- 
ence between “spiritual” and “carnal.” But he does not 
understand this difference as Paul does, as being a contrast of 
“being led by the Spirit,” and “ trusting one’s self”; but 
he views it as did the Stoic pneumatikoi, as a difference between 
the autocratic and the non-autocratic part of man. Here the 
rather questionable trichotomy is hid behind a much more 
dangerous (function-) dichotomy of the pseudo-sovereign and his 
subject. It seems that at first he conceived of this sovereignty 
more broadly than later when he put it on the same plane with 
the “nous.” But we cannot discover here more than a passing 
from SENECA’s theory to that of Marcus Auretius.’ And his 
chief concern is to maintain this sovereignty of the higher in every 
man.* For although this human nous is to be distinguished 
from the divine* because of its changeableness, nevertheless it is 
sovereign, that is to say, free from the will. In the doctrine 
concerning the Saviour, the problem for him is stated thus: 
“‘ Can these two sovereign wills work together in the one Media- 
tor?” Coming to this he seeks refuge in a negative answer : 
the human sovereign fell out to make room for the divine Logos, 
which in turn together with the remaining part of the systase 
(that is, after the human sovereign had fallen out of the human 
“ systase”) formed that which he had already called “ one 
physis.” 

The dangerous basis of this theory will now have been put 
into clear enough light. I add just a word about its background. 

To see the background it is necessary that we notice some of 
the motives* of the worship of Mary which, although for a time 
existent only in the East, was found in the West also since 350.° 


R. Lebrbuch der Dogmenge scbichte, Ul, yrd ed. Erlangen-Leipzig, A. Deichert, 1923. 


page 177, note 2. 


2 Ipem, page 176, note 3, fragment 150. 

3 Ipem, page 176, note 3, fragment 151. Concerning the further treatment of this by Ocxnam, 
see paragraph 43 of this article. 

4 Ipem, page 176, note 1, fragment 108. 

5 Naturally, this is true merely of some motives. Haren, in his article on M in 
R.LG., III, 1929, column and Waren ond 
and post-Nicene motives. But within the Eastern mariolatry there is a clear distinction noticeable 
between Realistic and Nominalistic. The first can be found, for instance, in the old Egyptian Ra- 
worship with its queen of heaven Noet ; cf. Dr. nen 
en symbolen uit Oud- . dam, J. H. Paris, 1930, pages 39-42. 
other in the Isis-worship with its mother-earth. 

6 The newer discoveries of archeology show that this relation is very old. The first church 
dedicated to Mary, as far as is now known, was erected in Ephesus about 350 ; and at the same 
time a library in Rome was rebuilt into a church and called “ Sancta Maria de Inferno,”’ that is, Holy 
See article of De Basilica van St. Maria de Meerdere, 

in Algemeen Handelsblad van Vrydag, April 3, 1931, Ochtemblad, page 1. 
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In this worship there is the influence of heathen myths, to which 
Stoicism also partly owed its origin, and this influence can be seen 
in the idea of mother-earth, and of Aphrodite, “ Our Lovely 
Lady of the Sea.’ 
The Neo-platonists among the Christians, while although on 

other grounds* they were sympathetic toward this worship of | 
Mary, absolutely rejected both the Nominalistic starting point | 
and the conclusions of monophysitism. And partly through the 
influence of the great Cappadocians this view was rejected at 
' the second cecumenical council in 381. 

But that did not mean that the Stoic possibilities were all 
done away. While keeping the same alternatives, they could 
also choose the other of the two possible solutions! That is 
what Nestorius did, among others. Noticing the relation 
between monophysitism and the heathen motives which we have 
just mentioned,’ he taught along with the adherents of a Stoically 

conceived duophysitism, that the human “ physis ” Jesus, was 
- equally complete as that of the Son: in both, on the basis of the 
ousia—think here of the terminology of TrrtuLti1an—there 
arose a sovereign prosopon or a sovereign hypostasis.* He spoke 
of the relation between the two as of two Stoics who were not 
only absolutely alike, but were also too proud to accept anything 
from each other without counter-achievements. Out of this 
there flows his idea that two sovereign persons can be bound 
only by moral relations, in which both parties make their con- 
tributions. The relation between God and man in the Mediator 
was no other than that between a Pelagian and his fictitious deity : 
the difference was here, as he thought, that in the Mediator the 
relation was established at the time of the conception of Jesus.5 

As we view this course of thought, it appears that not only 
are the pagan mysteries put out of the way, but the notion of the 
real covenant is also gone: in this view of God one fails to recognise 

the God of the Scriptures as much as one fails to find the covenant 
of grace in the Stoic conception of friendship. And then, 
Nestorius does not only forget that this covenant is unilateral 
in its origin, but also that it lies secure in the unique relation 
. See also Dr. G. van pan Lazuw, Goden en menschen in Hellas, Haarlem, de Erven F. Bohn, 1927, 


3 (Prof. C. van Rint, Het acumenisch concilie te Epbese,1sde eewtofeest, in het Alegemeen 
Handelsblad of Sunday, June 21, 1931, Ochtenblad, page 13. 

4 I shall discuss the hypostasis-doctrine more in detail later on. 

5 Szzszno, as above, pages 214-220. 


especially pages 0-05. | 
2 See note 5 page 149. 
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between God and man in the Mediator, which relation can no- 
where in the cosmos find an analogy, neither in the relation 
between two people, nor in the relation between two functions 
of one and the same man. 

To save their own solution the monophysites had to support 
the Neo-platonists at the time Nestorius was condemned in 431. 
But the Stoic blood crawled where it could not walk." Some 
time later their leader Cyrit reconciled himself with a section 
of the Duophysites. Meanwhile the battle was definitely lost 
for Nestorianism. Its adherents left the church. In the East 
they were strong enough to establish their own church-group, 
which, as we know, has managed to stretch out its languishing 
existence up to this day. In the West they did not get along so 
well, even though we find their doctrine in many a Nominalist, 
among others in ABELARD. 


24. The condition of the monophysites was different. 
The increasing Mary-worship helped them along. They had to 
be careful, as the experience of Eurycnes taught them. After 
the defeat of Nestorius he conceived of the sovereign part in 
man much more broadly than even Apotiinaris had done, and 
in spite of the protection of Cyrit was condemned in 451. 
Cyrit himself sought closer relations with other motives. He 
taught that only the “ hypostasis ” in man was sovereign. But 
the council of Constantinople had spoken—quite correctly—of 
the Son as being one of the three divine hypostases. And so 
the problem of the Stoics as far as the doctrine of the Saviour 
was concerned was stated for him as follows : “‘ Can two sovereign 
hypostases tolerate one another in the same Mediator?” And 
his monophysitic answer was in the negative, and in the spirit of 
Apo.iinaris: in this case, that is, with the Mediator, there was 
no human sovereignty.* 

What meaning did he attach to the word “‘ hypostasis ” ? 
This question needs to be asked since this term was also used by 
the Neo-platonists, but had an entirely different meaning with 
them. According to them the “ hypostases ” were the individu- 
ally differentiated offshoots of one being to which they were 

s In this way more light falls upon the essential grounds which forced Cyait to change his position 
in the union of 433, than the usual “ psychological *’ explanation can offer. That this really explains 


can be seen from the fact that even today such transitions and combinations take place, and 
the persons involved do not show those blotches of character which disfigured Cram. 


2 Dr. Ap. Haanacx, Lebrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, Vol. Il, 3rd ed. Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig, 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1894, pages 3308. 
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bound by a common nature in Neo-platonic sense: they never 
existed by themselves, that is, without such a nature, and they 
were not sovereign. According to the Christian followers of 
this idea this was valid in theology as well as in cosmology: the 
Hypostases Father, Son and Holy Spirit are, as they view it, 
three specialisations of the one super-personal divine Being, 
and here the Being alone is sovereign. That is why Neo- 
platonism accepts both a human and a divine hypostasis in the 
Mediator, without feeling the need of doing away with either 
of them. When one remembers this, it can be easily understood 
why the “ anhypostatikon” of Cyrit met opposition from 
the Neo-platonists in 451. 

But the question as to what Cyrit meant by the word 
“‘ hypostasis ” has been answered only negatively. We can get 
a positive insight into the question only when we remember 
that he has difficulties with the gradual development of Jesus, a 
thing which is taught so clearly in the Gospel of Luke i. §2. 
Out of this it appears that with him “ hypostasis ” has about 
the same meaning as the individual “ entelechy.” 

It is interesting to see here that a Stoic—a more consistent 
one even than Nestorrus—uses a term from ARISTOTLE to 
indicate his chief idea. But it is not anything more than a 
terminological approach. For this has nothing to do with that 
Aristotelian “ Realism ” which sought the unity of a people in 
its king, and the unity of a school in its leader : for monophysitism 
has as its point of departure the (“‘ democratic ””) proposition 
that every man is sovereign, and it applies this general thesis to 
the man Jesus whom they scarcely see as the Christ. If one 
wishes here to speak of Aristotelianism, let him remember that 
he deals at this point with a Nominalistic pseudo-form of this 
system. 

25. The first council of Chalcedon (451) condemned 
Evutycues in a decision that was difficult to bear even for the 
non-Eutychian monophysites, supplemented with a repetition of 
the rejection of Nestorianism. In spite of the personal reverence 
for their leader (CyriL) which was expressed in this supplement, 
the monophysites saw the intention of this decision very clearly, 
as a result of which the disgust with the council was quite general 
in their circles. 

They sought the chief guilt in Neo-platonism which, after 
its triumphs in the East, was now gaining many adherents due to 
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the rising influence of Aucustinz. And yet, the decision had 
not been purely Neo-platonic. For, even the Christians were 
not entirely satisfied with this system. Especially in North-West 
Africa many continued to oppose this theory which had met 
strong opposition here from the side of the chiliastic pneumatism 
of the Donatists, and the equally chiliastic product of the 
Tertullianistic superordination theory on the part of Tycontvs." 
Although Aucustine not only rejected Pelagianism, but also the 
other two offshoots of the Stoics, still this school served him well. 
For along this way he reached the Scriptural results in his 
doctrine of the Trinity—think of the “ filioque ’”—that is, along 
the way of a Neo-platonism which had been corrected of its 
worst faults by the Stoics. Many of the partial theistic Christian 
realists in the East had their eyes opened when Neo-platonism 
increased greatly with Proctus (410-485), and when it was 
“ christianised ” by Pseupo-Dionysrus-Argopacita between 480 
and §500, and increased in influence in Christian circles. It can 
be understood that Leontius or Byzantium (485-543) sought 
support elsewhere, being impressed by this danger. But instead 
of asking Holy Scripture, he, too, was intent upon a new synthesis 
with Hellenistic philosophy. The only difference between him 
and his predecessors was that he reached back to AristoTLE who 
had for so long a time been despised by Christians, Starting 
with the idea of the Hypostasis of the Son, he taught that He had 
two natures. To understand clearly the difference with Nomin- 
alism, we must notice here not only the difference in terms but 
also the difference in meaning. We then find the following: 
(1) Nominalism counts hypostasis the same as physis; the 
mono-hypostatic standpoint of Cyri~ was necessarily mono- 
phystic, and the duo-physitism of Nestorius was necessarily 
duo-hypostatic. Lzontius, on the contrary—just as did the 
Neo-platonists,* but on other grounds—distinguishes between 
nature and hypostasis, and on that basis he could teach that the 
one hypostasis had two natures. (2) Nature here is not “ indi- 
vidual sovereign ” but something taken from a vague unity and 
philnophie des Mittelalters nd des polidachen Rensltance, Macken wed Berlin, R- Oldeabourg, 
1929, pages 86-87, and 120-122. 


2 Whoever neglects the difference in the use of the term “ hypostasis’’ with Stoics and Neo- 
platonists, will see that the Nicaenum must be called tritheistic. H. v. Scuussatr, who was to be 
appreciated as a historian, says in his Geschichte der Cbristliche Kirche im F riimittelalter, Ein Handbuch, 
Tabingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1921, page 135, that the Cappadocians leaned toward tritheism 
and that the movement from realism to nominalism, beganhere. But there was no possibility of getting 
closer together, and the battle was already centuries old 
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individualised. (3) Although Leontrus distinguishes between 
hypostasis and nature, he does not separate the two; a nature 
never exists without an hypostasis, even though it be the hypo- 
stasis of another nature. So he comes to teach that the human 
nature of Christ was not “ an-hypostatic ” (against Cyrit), but 
“‘ enhypostatic,” that is, that the hypostasis of the divine nature 
also carries the human nature. (4) Everything depends here 
upon the question as to what Lrontius means by “ h is.” 
Did this term mean for him the same as for Crrit ? No, because 
Leontius is Realist and so we have to do here, at least as far as 
the old main contrast within Hellenistic paganism is concerned, 
not with a false, but with a genuine Aristotelianism, even though 
it was mixed with Platonic ideas and strongly christianised. 
“Entelechy ” means here the deified leadership of a group, in 
this case of the pneumatic priests of the church. And the partial 
theism which one meets here does not lie in declaring an individual 
to be sovereign, but in the declaration of sovereignty on the part 
of the pneumatically conceived high-priesthood of the glorified 
Christ. 

Whoever agrees with the writer of this article that the 
“‘ enhypostitakon ” of this Realist, and even the “ anhypostati- 
kon ” of his Nominalistic opponents can express a Scriptural 
thought, must guard himself against the danger of identifying 
his own dogmatically correct views with the thoughts of Lzon- 
T1us, because these, in view of the increased light which is falling 
upon them, were certainly not Scriptural. For when viewed a 
bit more closely it appears that they hide within themselves the 
germ of the Roman Catholic dogmatics. There is first of all 
his doctrine of the hypostasis with which this “ Realist ” intends 
to say that God shares His sovereignty with the glorified Christ 
in the clothing of his pneumatically conceived and ecclesiastified 
high-priesthood. In the second place, the two natures which 
are carried by this one hypostasis are, in his view, analogous to 
two constituent parts which Aristotelianism distinguishes within 
each non-office-holding human being. The conception appears 
in this, that he not only identifies the difference between soul 
and body with that of active form and passive material, but also 
speaks of these two parts as of “two natures”! That is why in 
this doctrine of the Mediator the Logos is not God, but a pure 
psyche, and thus—in the spirit of Pu1to—a being between the 
hypostasis which we have just mentioned, and the hyle, analogous 
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to the Aristotelian individual “form”; and so the human 
nature shrivels up to a purely passive hyletic existence. Natur- 
ally, this anthropology with its theory of the half-divine form 
brings about in soteriology an over-estimation of the “ bodily 
suffering ” of the Saviour, and to a Semi-pelagian conception of 
grace. And finally, this doctrine of the entelechy includes, in 
connection with the pneumatistic view of the clergy (the “ spirit- 
uality ”), the idea that these as representatives of Christ form the 
necessary link between the deified High-priest and His people." 

However unscriptural it was, we cannot withhold from this 
theory the honour that it fitted in with the state of affairs at that 
time. For ever since the first council of Chalcedon (451) the 
efforts of the emperors at Byzantium were constantly directed 
to make the church, which, alas, had already become a mass- 
church, a state-church. Out of this there grew the appeal of 
the priesthood both East and West* to its deified High-priest ! 

Why did then the Emperor Justin1an support the formula 
of the second council of Chalcedon (§5§3) which agreed with these 
conceptions, over against the opposition of the Neo-platonistic 
members—among others also the Augustinian ? Not because he, 
the advocate of the monarchical principality-idea?—think of his 
view of the emperorship, culminating in the “ princeps legibus 
solutus est ” of the Corpus iurts !—found in it what he wished 
to have in the field of dogmatics, but because he did not like to 
have a permanent separation of the monophysites, for other than 
purely political reasons—here, too, the Stoic blood expressed 
itself !—and because he was naive enough in church polity to 
think that this formula with its purely terminological approach 
to the “ one hypostasis ” of Cyriz would end the strife of the 
parties, 

Naturally, that did not happen. On the contrary, mono- 
physitic and duophysitic advocates of the theory of the one 
hypostasis stood more sharply over against one another in 553 
than the monophysite and duophysite Stoics had in the days of 
Cyrit. For although the Realism of Lzontius drew near 
etymologically to the monophysite wing of the Stoics because of 

Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, Vol. 11, 12th ed., Berlin, E. S. 
Mittler & Sohn, 1928, pages 124-126. 
* See below, paragraph 26. 


3 H. v. Scmuserr, Der Kampf des geistlichen und weltlichen Rechtes, in Sitrungeberichte der Heideri- 
berger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Ph Klasse, 1926-27, Zweite Abhandlung, 
Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1927, pages 18-19. 
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his talking about one hypostasis, the old conflict between 


and Nominalists was carried on with the same vehemence n 
that he concentrated upon the contrast (Realistic) duophysitism— 
(Nominalistic) monophysitism. And also in the practical field 
did the chasm yawn between the two groups of partial theists : 
for while the spiritualistic Nominalists felt themselves somewhat 
supported by the political monarchianism of JusT1N1AN in their 
disregard for the church offices, the Realists sought and found 
support in Rome. And this demands our attention now. 


26. In Italy conditions were changed by this time. This 
was due to the invasion of the Teutons who were still largely 
Arian. During the time when the Byzantian court was still 
Arian, a part of the East-Teutons had accepted Christianity, 
and that in its Arian form. Because of this they could hardly 
be looked upon as barbarians; and the imminent danger which 
they represented had been overcome by the covenant which 
TuHeEopostus THE Great had made, whereby they were taken up 
in the Roman army, although not in the Roman state (392)." _ 
So they kept their own heterodox priests, who were not confined 
to a geographically defined diocese, but to a group which was 
bound together by blood-relationship and personal contact, and 
which, due to the fact that the Byzantian court continued to be 
anti-Arian, was still further isolated from the rest of the people. 
This era formed the transition to the period of the invasions 
which led in 410 to the plundering of Rome and (after the 
conquest of Spain (415) and West-North Africa (430) by the 
East- and of France by the West-Teutons) to the announcement 
of the kingdom of the Teutons in Italy (476), whose first king, 
after his recognition by the emperor, soon saw his power over the 
domain which had been delegated to him by the emperor united 
with his kingship in a personal union. 

One thing and another confronted these Teutons with new 
problems. In the agrarian law of the villages the office of king 
meant very little at the outset. It increased in significance in 
the ensuing conflict. Kings were chosen from old and respected 
families which were thought to be related to the gods. That is 
how the theory of the “‘ kingship by the grace of God ” originated, 
which expression in those days had a purely pagan content. In 


t Dr. A. Dopscn, Aiissere Kultur und Wirtschaft, in Vom Altertum zur Gegenwart, Leipzig und 
Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1921, pages 29-40; also H. v. Scuuszrt, Staat und Kirche in den arianischen 
Kénigreichen und im Reiche Chlodwigs, Mdnchen und Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, 1912, especially 
pages 37-76. 


Realists 
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the conquest of peoples who were formerly entirely strange to 
them it became impossible to retain the fiction that the state 
not only rested upon family relations but was itself a family- 
relation. But the old rule of the “ ius circa sacra,” that the 
owner of a piece of ground was also the owner of a temple or 
sacred building erected upon that ground—the Roman “ cuius 
regio, eius religio”’—was strictly maintained; so strongly, in 
fact, that the ruler claimed the right to appoint the bishops, a 
thing which the Byzantian emperor had never done, even 
though the local bishop might be a will-less tool in his hand, 
since the church was in possession of quite a strong organisation 
before the great change brought about by Constantinz. The 
church was right when it considered this interference in purely 
internal matters to be unjust ; and whereas the new government 
was anti-orthodox, this procedure was positively dangerous. 
Meanwhile it was forced to stand upon its own feet, since the 
Byzantian court was in collusion with the Monophysites, and, 
since the transition of some Teuton kings in Gaul to orthodoxy, 
found no following in Italy. It made use of the situation in 
rounding off canon law which, without bearing that name, was 
supposed to support the papal system. It is. surprising that 
already in the time of Justinian a view of the West discloses this : 
Pope Bonirace II (530-534), dared to speak of a “‘ priestly papacy 
of God’s grace,” in which the king of the Teutons was denied 
the right to appoint bishops, which conception is the Western 
counterpart of the theory of Lrontius. Even though Boniracr 
had to surrender his premature triumph and be accused of lese- 
majesty, still one thing and another argues for the inner power of 
the papacy. Its position was strengthened by its isolation which 
came to an end when about 565 JusTiNIAN conquered Italy, and 
it can be explained the Realistic Duophysites looked with 
confidence to Rome in’ their conflict against the Stoic court and 
the popular Stoicism of the Monophysites. But the Aristotelian 
Realism, known in the West especially because of the theological 
writings of Borruius (480-525), could not begin its tedious under- 
mining of Augustinianism before Grecory THE Great (590-604) 
succeeded in quieting the Augustinian criticism of the decrees 
of 553. 

27. The Monophysites were not in a position to do very 
much, in spite of the oblique support which they received Som. 
* H. v. Scuunsrt, in above art., pages 19-21. 
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the court. They had never over-estimated the terminological 
approach i in §53. Indeed, they could hardly overlook that since 
just in those days (about 550) the keen-minded JoHANNEs 
Puitoponus of Alexandria was their leader.‘ He did not only 
oppose Proctus, but worked along the line of Cyrit in an 
attempt to join the Aristotelian terminology with the Nominal- 
istic theses. That he tried to put Realism out of the doctrine of 
the two natures as Leontius taught it, by denying in these two 
the individualisation of the general and viewing them as being 
from the very beginning individual attributes of the mono- 
physitically viewed God-man—a view that is found later in one 
of the students of ABELARD—is certain. It is also important— 
and this will help us to find the Nominalistic line in the West— 
that his union between ArisToT.e’s idea of substance—naturally, 
loose from his “ Realistic ” doctrine of essence—and the Stoically 
conceived idea of hypostasis, led him to tritheism, a consequence 
of Aristotelianising Stoicism that we find later, among others, in 
Roscettinus. And it is valuable for what follows just to 
mention here his theories of knowledge and of death and—last, 
- not least—his impetus-idea, because all of these later on influenced 
the West, especially the pneumatism of Ottv1, and the Franciscan 
Nominalists who were ruled by him. Puxitoponus stated his 
theory of knowledge in a tract about the functionalistically 
conceived pysche, in which he distinguished very sharply between 
reason as a sovereign part of the individual and that which is 
subjected to its power. In his doctrine about death he denies 
the identity of the resurrection body with the present body. 
That is completely in harmony with the theory of the old-Stoics, 
according to which the sovereign part is not separated from the 
psycho-organism, but absorbs it.* He very likely came to this 
idea by taking the expression “ spiritual body ” not as Scripture 
does, namely as the ripened fruit of the natural body, brought 
about by the work of the Holy Spirit at the time of the resur- 
rection from the dead—that is, related to the first Adam—but 
in the sense of thinking relation-point! Finally, his impetus- 
idea which in the fourteenth century led the Nominalistic 
physicists in Paris to their discovery which we will mention again 
later on—this idea appears to be Aristotelian-Stoic. 


as above, pages 123-124. 


® Eanst Benz, Das Todesprobleem in der stoischen Philosophie, Stuttgart W. , 1929, 
page 129. 
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28. The history of the Monophysites as a party after 
PutLoponus can be quickly recorded. A new attempt of the 
court to win it over by use of a term borrowed from the Neo- 
platonism of monenergistic 
struggle—was checked about the year 635 by the Realists who 
sensed Apollinarianism—and rightly so; and the proposal of 
the court to lay down arms with the word “ monothelitism ” 
was rejected: especially Maximus Conrgssor opposed this from 
the Realistic side at the Lateran Council of 649. But this recon- 
ciliation-politics had lost all sense: Egypt was conquered by the 
Saracens in 647." 

Meanwhile it is of importance for the history of Western 
philosophy to say that there were already in this period Mono- 
physites who showed that they were getting nearer to the Neo- 
platonic position. The first traces of this can be seen in Severus 
or ANTIOCH who died in 538 and thus was an older contemporary 
of JoHANNES Puttoponus. Severus* was the appointed man for 
such a combination; born in a Manophysitic milieu, but 
trained in the writings of the Cappadocians, he could see that the 
modification which Psgupo-Dionysius Argopacita had brought 
in the system of Proctus could be given a Stoic interpretation. 
But also in this individualistic construction, which was debated 
as early as 5§33,° and which returns with the “ monenergists ” 
of the seventh century, we have to do with a purely termino- 
logical agreement, and thus with a form of pseudo-Neo-platontsm. 


29. The entrance of the Arabians into North-East Africa 
robbed the absolutist court of its Stoic ally in the South. The 
definite change in the proportionate strength of the parties, as 
a result of this, helped to determine the end of the struggle in 
the matter of worship of images. Here, too, Scripture scarcely 
played a role, and then less in the church than in the court. In 
this conflict between the pope and the emperor for the power 
in the church there was also a philosophical element. The 


? G. Katona, art. Monotheleten, in P.R.E., 3rd ed., Vol. XIII, pages 401-413, especially 412. 


_ _ 3H. Eur, Augustin und die Patristik, MOonchen, E. Reinhardt, 1923, pages 383-384. Character- 
istic of the relations is that the Aristotelianising orthodoxy of Lzowrrus Pszupo- Dionysius challenged 
asa trustworthy witness. It is much different from Maximus Comrusson in the latter struggle between 
Neo-platonic duophysites and peeudo-neoplatonic duophysites. 


* G. Kavozn, art. Severus von Antiochie, in P.R.E., 3rd ed., Vol. XVIII, pages 250-256. The 
conflict among the Monophysites, in which stood opposed to Jutian or HaLicagnassus, must 
be left without discussion because of lack of time here. It seems to have run parallel with the one 
between Cram and Evrycuzs. See the inclusive article of Ta. Humamann, Der Streit zwischen Sever 
- Antiochia und Fulian von Halikarnass in der neueren Beurteilung, in Theologische Blatter, 7, (1928), 
column 32-36. 
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Stoics, for instance, despised the images as belonging to the 
visible, out of which the ruling sovereign had arisen, but which 
he had left far behind; on the contrary, it fitted perfectly in 
the scheme of the Realists: the Neo-platonists viewed them as 
expressions of a higher life, the Aristotelians as media for teaching 
—think here of the expression “ books for the laity”’ in the 
Heidelberg Catechism—while the Platonic thought could justify 
them as symbols. | 


30. Nominalism also lost territory in the West, since not 
only its dogmatic ally failed it here, but also its economic basis 
fell away. 

As far as the first is concerned: one Teuton ruler after 
another turned his back on Arianism. From the economic 
point of view the rise of the feudal system signified a no less 
important modification. The gifts of the Merovingians to the 
bishops whom they had appointed made it necessary for them 
since they could not cultivate the soil themselves to look around 
for vassals. This system shot its roots deeper when CHARLES 
MarTEL, in order to punish certain bishops who had hesitated 
to help him in his conflict with the Saracens, took their domains 
from them and gave them to his lords. The period of migrations 
and the Teutonic-territorial-states which arose out of it was 
thereby passed. 

_ What remained of the old state of affairs was the idea of a 
national church which certainly was not in accord with the ideal 
of the unity of the world-church which thought to possess the 
entelechian top of the priesthood in the deified Christ. The 
union of the feudal state and the world-church signified for 
Nominalism that its last chance here was past. But this belongs 
to the next period. 


(To be continued.) — 


D. H. Tx. 
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CALVINISM AND INTERPRETATION: 


Ler us recall that the genuine Calvinist has always held with 
Calvin* that, since we are not favoured with daily oracles from 
heaven, and since it is only in the Scripture that God has been 
pleased to preserve His truth in perpetual remembrance, it 
obtains the same complete credit and authority with believers, 
once they are satisfied of its divine origin, as if they heard the 
very words pronounced by God Himself. Holy Scripture is, 
therefore, God’s word to us. Here are three factors: the God 
who speaks, what He speaks, and those to whom He speaks. 
It is this third factor that involves the problem of interpretation. 
Some overlook it. The ethical theologians attend exclusively to 
the dicta, and claim for it (ethical) value apart from Him who 
uttered it; the Barthians emphasise the Deus loquens and from 
this develop their doctrine of revelation; but the Calvinist 
following Holy Scripture includes the third factor, the person to 
whom spoken, and wrestles successfully as we shall show with the 
problem of interpretation. The seed, said the Lord, is the word 
of God, but those who received it into good ground, were those 
who not merely heard the word, but understood it. “ Under- 
standest thou what thou readest?” inquired Philip of the 
Ethiopian. ‘“ Be ye not unwise ” was the Apostle’s exhortation 
to his Ephesian believers, “ but understand what the will of the 
Lord is.” The situation we have in mind involves thus three 
terms, and the problem of interpretation is unavoidable. 

You may, however, question my calling interpretation a 
modern, i.e. a present, problem, because little thought is given 
to it in Church circles, especially in English-speaking lands. 
Ten years ago Professor von Dobschiitz* remarked that between 
1720 and 1820 there was published well nigh every year a book on 
interpretation, but since 1880, with the exception of von Hof- 
mann’s Biblischen Hermeneutik, nothing of note had appeared. 
And just the other day a student in one of our oldest and best- 
known American theological schools observed casually, “ ‘ We ’ no 


The second of five lectures on the L.P. 
published in this Quartzary, October, 1930, under the title W bat is the Religious Object ? 

* Instit., 1559, 1, ch. 7. 
3 Vom Auslegen insonderheit des Neven Testaments. Rede beim Antritt des Rektorats der 


_ Universitats Halle-Wittenberg, July 12, 1922. 
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longer pay much attention to exegesis.” Why should they, 
when Holy Scripture is no longer at the centre of the curriculum ? 
But even in the Bible Schools where the Word of God written is 
still studied with meticulous care, such is the gusto of unfettered 
understanding that it would almost seem as if Samuel Werenfels’ 
ironical couplet were as true today as when written in Basel 
two centuries ago : 

This is the book where each his doctrine seeks, 

And this is the book where each his doctrine finds. 


In view of these conditions I should like to interest you in 
the problem of interpretation and in the Calvinist’s solution of it. 
For although we students of theology may pay scant attention 
to it, in law and literature, in music and fine art, in logic and 
ethics and philosophy, it has come increasingly forward in recent 
years. It is well worth our consideration both for its own sake 
and for the rich returns even a slight regard for its principles 
will bring to us. 

We shall begin historically, in order to place the Calvinistic 
view of interpretation where it belongs." 

In Western culture the problem of interpretation began 
when men became conscious of the fact that the explanation of 
literary masterpieces involved some attention to the technique 
of understanding. Thus in Plato’s Republic 378e we read that 
“‘ since the young cannot distinguish between what is allegorical 
and what is literal, great care must be exercised to keep them 
from false appearance,” where the reference is to the proper 
interpretation of the poets in teaching. Further, in the so-called 
Greek “ Enlightenment ” 450-400 B.c., it seems to have been a 
cultured amusement to interpret and criticise Homer. The 
Sophists connected this art with rhetoric and thus furthered a 
- development that culminated in Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics. 

It was, however, in Alexandria and Pergamos, beyond the 
Greek mainland proper, that the art of interpretation made a 
further advance. In Alexandria, in connection with the famous 
library, literary remains were collected, recensions of texts were 
made, a critical system of signs was adopted, spurious writings 
were excluded, and the rules of the art were brought to full 
consciousness. The distinctive marks of the Alexandrian school 


* I have drawn here on W. Dilthey, Die Entstebung der Hermeneutil, tg00o ; Heinrici’s article 
Hermeneutik in PRES, 1899; Schleiermacher’s posthumously published treatise on In 
E. Fascher, Vom V ersteben des Newen Testaments, 1930, J. Wach, Das V ersteben, I and II, 1929. 
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were grammar and common sense, The school of Pergamos, on 
the contrary, felt the necessity of equating the differences between 
the teachings of the poets regarded as religious documents and 
contemporary (sceptical) views. This was done by reading into 
the original texts fanciful meanings based on allegorical exegesis. 

Christianity derived the technique of interpretation from 
these Greek sources, and practised it first in Alexandria and in 
Antioch. The same difference arosé that had formerly divided 
Alexandria and Pergamos. Only now it was Antioch that stressed 
grammatical common sense in opposition to the extravagant 
allegorising of Alexandria. 

In our attempt to make clear the subsequent development of 
the theory of interpretation, let us distinguish the three following 
well-marked periods : 

The allegorical culminating in Thomas Aquinas. 
The philological exemplified by the Renaissance. 
The psychological initiated by Schleiermacher. 

First, then, we shall treat the allegorical tendency. Out of 
the differences between the Antiochean and the Alexandrian 
schools came the first reasoned theory of interpretation, which 
may be put roughly as follows. The real author of Scripture is 
the Holy Spirit. The interpreter therefore must strive to grasp 
the mind of the Spirit. But when he tries to do so, he finds that 
many Scriptural statements are bafflingly obscure. For example, 
how is Zech. ix. 10 to be understood? And I will cut off the 
chariot from Ephraim, and the horse from ‘Ferusalem, and the battle 
bow shall be cut off: and he shall speak peace unto the heathen: 
and his dominion shall be from sea even to sea, and from the river 
even to the ends of the earth. Evidently the meaning of such 
passages is not on the surface. Consequently the interpreter 
must seek deeper. He must treat the literal sense as the body, 
and the moral sense as the soul, and the “ pneumatic ” sense as 
the spirit. This last is the meaning intended for the “ perfect.” 
As said Paul in 1 Cor. ii. 6f, We speak wisdom among them that 
are perfect: yet not the wisdom of this world, nor of the princes of 
this world, that come to nought: but we speak the wisdom of God 
in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before 
the world unto our glory. . 

This theory was exemplified by Origen (d. 254?). If, as . 
Christians believe, the Holy Spirit is the author of Scripture, 
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then the Scripture must contain only what is worthy of the 
Holy Spirit. This worthy content or meaning is to be gotten in 
five ways, described by adverbs which we may translate by: 
_mystically, tropically, typically, anagogically, cryptically. 

_ It should be readily understood how useful this theory of 
interpretation was in establishing Scripturally the dogmatic 
position of the Church. ‘But even those who availed themselves 
of it could not but recognise its danger of extreme subjectivism. 
A corrective was needed, and this was furnished by Tertullian, 
Ireneus and Cyprian, who applied to Biblical interpretation the 
principle used in legal practice of combining with a law its 
authorised interpretations. The ecclesiastical analogy of the 
latter was tradition, and thus a limit was put to the license of the 
expositors,: 

It would seem as if the work of the school of Antioch was 
entirely lost. But this is not quite true, because its sober and 
common sense grammatical methods had some influence on 
Chrysostom and Athanasius in the east and Ambrose and Augus- 
tine in the west. Yet even when the theory was grasped, it was 
not applied, as witness Gregory of Nyssa (d. 394), who in his 
Hexaemeron enumerates the fundamentals of grammatical 
interpretation only immediately to disregard them. Augustine 
(d. 430) also, who in Confess. xii. 32-33 writes: even if the man 
who wrote them did not perceive all the truths which his words 
contained, yet the Spirit who guided him intended them all to be 
conveyed. Therefore the interpreter must pray to be guided in 
chosing one interpretation, whether that of the author—at which he 
will chiefly aim—or such other as the Divine Truth may reveal 
to him. 

The Middle Ages worked out the legal analogy mentioned 
above to its logical conclusion. Vincent of Lerins (d. 450) held 
that our faith as Christians rests on two pillars, Holy Scripture 
and the traditions of the Catholic Church. Theoretically the 
former might suffice us, but practically individual interpretation 
is dangerously arbitrary. A norm is necessary and this is supplied 
by tradition. If you ask for a norm of tradition, you will find it 
in quod semper ubique et ab omnibus. Of course no tradition has 
ever been held always, everywhere, and by all, and this has been 
urged against Vincent. But he was not so stupid as his critics 
seem to think him. He was stating not a fact but an ideal or 
limiting concept to enable us to judge of tradition and to make 
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our Scriptural interpretations conform toit. But a much keener 
mind than Vincent’s now took up the theory and gave it its final 
formulation. 

In the Summa Theol. I, art. 10, Thomas Aquinas wrote, 
The Author of Sacred Scripture ts God, in whose power it is, not only 
to fit words for signifying, which man may also do, but things them- 
selves, From this principle follows the rule of interpretation : 
And therefore since in all the sciences words signify, this science bas 
this property, that the things themselves signified by the words also 
signify something. Therefore the first signification by which the 
words signify the things, belongs to the first sense, which 1s the bistors- 
cal or literal. But that signification, by which the things signified 
by the words again signify other things, ts called the spiritual sense, 
which 1s founded upon the literal and supposes it. This procedure 
is embodied in the following vox memortalis : 


Littera gesta docet, quid credas, allegoria : 
Moralis, quid agas ; quid speres, anagogia. 


Or to cite an example, Jerusalem means literally a city in Palestine; 


allegorically it means the Church ; morally, a well-ordered state ; 
anagogically, eternal life. Thus in Thomas the long centuries 
of interpretational development begun in Alexandria reached 
their logical perfection. The allegorical method could advance 
no further. A fresh start was therefore necessary. 

This was made by the philologists of the Renaissance. They 
were aware that many centuries separated them from classical 
and Christian antiquity, and that consequently there was need of 
a fresh i interpretation foranewage. Arich literature on method 
soon arose. \The interpretative technique as applied to the 
classics was termed ars critica, as applied to the Bible, hermeneutics, 
a name which in ange denoted the science, the art of which was 
exegesis. | 

Let us consider as example of the new movement Matthias 
Flacius (d. 1575), whose Clavis Scriptura Sacre, 1567, was the 
first and most thorough going treatise on the new method 
written by the Reformers. He found the foe on two fronts. 
The Anabaptists with their fresh explanatory revelations tended 
to make any reasoned hermeneutics superfluous ; the Romanists 
with their church traditions would make it unnecessary. Against 
both adversaries Flacius held to the authority and perfection of 
the Word of God written., He assumed that a universally valid 
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understanding of the Scripture is attainable if our interpretation 
is (1) in accord with universal Christian experience, (2) in accord 
with universal human reason, and (3) in accord with grammar 
and rhetoric. This last rule was original with him, and really 
meant that the part is to be considered a function of the whole, 
as in grammar we study the “ parts ” of speech, and in rhetoric 
the “ topics” of discourse. Implicit in the view of Flacius is 
the assumption that each Scripture writing was composed accord- 
ing to “ rules ” and that its meaning can be unfolded by a due 
attention to these rules. But succeeding thinkers on our theme 
were not so firmly convinced of this as was Flacius} 

‘Almost two centuries passed and philological knowledge 
increased enormously. Then S. J. Baumgartner (d. 1757) of 
Halle turned from the “ written” to the writer, and advised 
those who would get at Scripture’s meaning to interpret with a 
view to speech usage and historical circumstances. This epoch- 
making demand definitely freed interpretation from dogmatic 
traditions, and placed on a secure footing the so-called gram- 
matical historical school of exegesis, A less profound thinker, 
but a more elegant person both in manners and diction, J. A. 
Ernesti (d. 1781) in his Jmstitutio interpretis N1. T+. 1761, made 
the new emphasis fashionable, and it became the accepted method 
in all scholarly circles, in opposition to the practice of those 
who, as Ernesti expressed it, in spite of an appearance of reverence 
for the word of God, interpolate into Scripture their own fanatical 
. barbarisms, and turn interpretation into an art of dreaming and 
playing. 

It would seem as if in the grammatical historical method 
interpretation had reached its final formulation, and that hence- 
forth there was nothing more to do save to accumulate and apply 
to exegetical practice all possible philological lore. But the 
fertile brain of Schleiermacher (d. 1834) conceived the possibility 
of a new departure. It-was in the autumn of 1804 in lectures 
at Halle (published as Hermeneutik etc. by one of his pupils four 
years after the master’s death) that he unfolded his view. 
literary interpretation implies a common understanding between 
the writer and those to whom or for whom he writes. These 
two are not to be taken as two incommensurables, for both share 
the human nature which makes possible a common speech and a 
common understanding. The mind that understands the sym- 
bols is analogous to the mind that produced them. It may be 
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objected that individual differences make the process of correct 
interpretation difficult. But these differences are not qualitative 
but quantitative. Hence the interpreter by strengthening this 
or that quality in himself, can evoke an imitation of the author’s 
life process and thus achieve the sympathy which is the mother 
of mutual understandi | 

Let us grasp the novelty of this view. (Previous theorists 
had been aware of a “‘ making ” power in the author of literary 
works, but they had conceived it as logical and rhetorical. 
Schleiermacher thought of it as wider—the full rounded power 
of an individual.; Of course the process of expression has its 
“ logical ” side, not in the traditional Scholastic sense, but in the 
new idealistic sense of an “‘ idea ” that unfolds itself in symbols, 
grammatically and historically conditioned to be sure, but yet 
expressive of an individual whole, in the light of which the 
interpreter must read them. At this point enters the difficulty 
of the method. (The whole is to be understood from its parts 
and the parts from the whole, just the central obscurity of the 
philosophy which Schleiermacher professed, Practically he 
_ attempted to overcome it as in his introduction to Plato’s Repub- 
lic, where like a rapid reader he outlines the entire work, and 
then proceeds to the interpretation of the details. But although 
this method, since Schleiermacher, has been applied in hundreds 
of school-texts of literary works, and although it is reasonably 
successful, yet as Dilthey sententiously remarks, the truth is that 
no interpretation can ever grasp its object completely, for 
Individuum est ineffabile, and this is true both of the personal 
source and its expressions. 

Since Schleiermacher no new theory of interpretation has 
arisen. The three mentioned continue in varying nuances and 
combinations. The allegorical emphasis may be noted in 
Roman Catholic commentaries, in the output of the so-called 
“ Bible ” Schools, and in the ordinary sermon. In the New 
Commentary on Holy Scripture, 1928, edited by Gore, Goudge 
and Guillaume, there is a section written by the Principal of 
Pusey House, Oxford, on The Mystical Interpretation of the 
Old Testament, with an appended note by Dr. Charles Harris, 
in which, while it is acknowledged that the entire method of 
mystical (allegorical) interpretation is alien and repellent to the 
modern mind, it is yet contended that it requires more considera- 
tion than it has recently received. But those who make what 
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they term the “ modern ” scientific approach to the Scriptures 
will have none of the allegorical or mystical method. They 
cultivate exclusively the Historical-Grammatical-Critical ap- 
proach. This philological view has been developed in many 
directions. The Tiibingen school made use of the Hegelian 
schemata; the Christian Literature school argue that no 
Christian text is understandable unless set in the context of 
contemporary non-Christian literature; the Comparative 
Religions school contend that no Christian text is comprehensible 
apart from the environing non-Christian religions ; the “ Lan- 
guage of the People” school maintain that the key to unlock 
the door that admits to the real meaning of the New Testament 
is the “ Common” Greek in which the authors wrote; the 
“‘ Form-historical ” school would have us study closely the 
literary genre of each Scriptural document; the “ Jewish” 
_ school would subject all our interpretations to the control of 
Rabbinic literature ; the “ sociological ” exponents of the Bible 
are untiringly zealous in persuading us that no statement of 
Scripture is really clear until close attention is given to the social 
and economic condition both of the speaker and of the hearer. 
The Psychological method has never been adequately developed, 
and indeed has been regarded with contempt by the dominant 
philological school, and with suspicion by the allegorisers. 

In this bewildering variety of hermeneutic theories what 
place is there for Calvinistic interpretation ? Let us recall that 
the Calvinist has never been in favour of the allegorical or 
mystical way of explaining Scripture. His conviction is that 
“the true and full sense of any scripture . . . is not 
manifold, but one.” What this one sense is we shall presently 
explain. Let us note also that the evangelically minded Christian 
with no wish to be obscurant is dubious concerning any philo- 
logical method that results, as unquestionably much of the 
historical-grammatical-critical exegesis does, in alienating its 
students from the documents upon which repose the faith and 
practice of the Christian Church. Some of the partisans of 
this method admit the fact. So Holtzmann in his New Testament 
Theologie, 1911, It 1s-yo longer possible for us as tt was for the 
fathers to make the New Testament world of thought without 
abbreviation and immediately a decisive part of our present thought 
concerning God and the world, Others vehemently deny it, 
asserting that the modern “ scientific ” approach to the Bible 
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has strengthened their faith. But the evidence is against them. 
Holy Scripture is not as it once was, at the centre of the life of 
the Protestant Church; it has been displaced towards the 
periphery and superseded by other interests: social, moral, 
esthetic, literary, institutional, etc. Hence the waning interest 
in exegesis; the feeble position of the original languages of 
Scripture ; and the declension of the modern use of the Bible 
to the level of a storehouse of “ mottoes”’ for moralisers, and 
“ sentiments ” for sentimentalists. It is no longer for multitudes 
of our contemporaries the living voice of the living God to those in 
need of saving from their sins. 

But this is exactly what it has always been for the convinced 
Calvinist, and this assurance has ever been normative for his 
interpretation. Can he still maintain his persuasion? Iam sure 
that he can, and in support of my contention I ask you to con- 
sider carefully the following argument. 

He who interprets must deal with meanings. We should 
therefqr@ attempt an analysis of a typical meaning situation. 
At once two questions propose themselves for answer: What 
are the psychological conditions of meaning, and what are the 
logical conditions ? 

Meaning is a current psychological topic treated at some 
length by the average text-book. The psychologists have 
many interesting things to say concerning the correlations of 
meaning as a conscious state or form of behaviour with the 
physiological apparatus of nerve, gland and muscle, and with 
other conscious states, but little that bears directly on the solution 
of our problem. For our interest here is not in the physiological 
conditions of the apprehension of meanings, but in the situation 
which is the end result of apprehension. We therefore turn to 
the logical conditions. 

From the logical viewpoint meaning is a function of a three- 
term relation: a speaker, what he says, and a hearer, as already 
remarked in the opening paragraph of this lecture. This relation 
has a direction indicated by the order in which I have expressed 
it, and this direction cannot be changed without destroying the 
relation. Note again that meaning as an abstractable quality 

Cf. E. B. Titchener, Text Book of Prychelogy, pp. ; M. Bentley, The Fiald of 
a Jy a 192ff; A. I. Gates, Elementary P 1928 passim; W. B. Pillsbury, 
, 3rd ed., 1930, p. 289. See also Ogden Richards, The Meaning of Meaning 


cen a much to the authors’ merriment fifteen incorrect meanings of meaning are con 
with one correct meaning. W. D. Ellis, Gestalt Psychology and Meaning, 1930, is a somewhat bizarre 


exposition of Gestalt psychology under one caption. 
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belongs to the triad and therefore, as it has been well said, to ask 
which member is primarily possessed al is like asking to which 
tone in a chord the harmony belongs:* 
If this analysis of the meaning situation is accepted, it follows 
that’ no interpretation can be satisfactory unless all three of the 
terms in the relation are duly attended to. The allegorisers 
concentrate on the speaker and what he says, and assuming a 
multitude of intentions in the speaker attempt to puzzle these 
out in all sorts of fantastic ways. The philologists concentrate 
on what is said, and use the speaker merely as human environment, 
and ordinarily ignore the hearer entirely, thinking of the meaning 
situation as logically a two-term relation, which it cannot be as 
our analysis indicates. Schleiermacher’s insight led him to 
include the third factor, but his peculiar philosophy prevented 
his developing a full orbed interpretational universe. \But the 
merit of the Calvinistic view of interpretation is that it includes 
all the terms of the relation in their proper order and with due 
emphasis.| The ultimate speaker is not man but the ever-living 
God ; what is said is not myth nor saga nor folk lore, not story 
and precept of mere antiquarian interest, but a living word 
concerning man’s salvation from sin ; and the hearer is not only 
this or that known or unknown worthy of years gone by to whom 
first the “ Word of the Lord ” came, but each human being who 
actually reads or hears this ever-living word, The Calvinist 
therefore cannot interpret the Scripture and leave the extstential 
hearer out of the count. He cannot lose himself in knowledge 
about Scripture, although he must never despise erudition. But 
apart from the living God who speaks and the living hearer who 
listens, all bare knowledge about is just so much dead matter 
cumbering our struggles forward into the clear light of genuine 
understanding. 
Let me now exemplify from Calvin himself the actual, even 
if unconscious, practice of these principles.* It is generally 
' agreed that his talent for exegesis was so great that he is rightfully 
entitled to the term genius. fLudwig Diestel asserted that 
. Calvin was the creator of genuine exegésis: Reuss, the chief 
editor of Calvin’s works, says that he was beyond question the 
greatest exegete of the sixteenth century, and Schaff adds his 


® This i The Problem of C Vol. I 
caning. 


2 Cf. Phil. Schaff, Presbyterian and Reformed, Vol. III, 1892, pp. 462i. 
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tribute that while Luther is the king of translators, Calvin is the 
king of commentators. | We should recall, moreover, that the age 
of Calvin was one of translation and interpretation, and that he 
himself had all the linguistic background for his task that the 
time afforded. He knew, of course, French, his native tongue, 
and was able to use it with such distinction that he is counted one 
of the formative stylists of French literature ; Latin, the learned 
tongue of his day, he employed with great facility in both 
speaking and writing; he had been instructed in Greek by 
Melchior Wolmar of Bourges, one of the foremost humanists of 
the century, and in Hebrew by Simon Grynaeus of Basel, an 
accomplished scholar. He had read the ancient classics, as is 
proved by the imposing list of references to them in his works, 
and he was familiar with the patristic and medizval commentators 
on Scripture. His textual apparatus both in the Hebrew Old 
Testament and in the Greek New Testament was the best that 
the period of linguistic research in which he lived could afford," 
although, of course, there was not as yet any collection of MSS. 
readings, ancient versions and quotations such as the present-day 
scholar has before him, and therefore anything like contemporary 
literary criticism is absent from all the commentaries of the 
Reformation period. 

In Calvin’s first commentary, that on Romans, published | 
at Strassburg in 1539, and dedicated to Simon Grynaeus, his 
Hebrew teacher, he recalls in the preface a friendly conversation 
had three years previously on the best method of expounding 
Scripture. He declares that lucid brevity is most pleasing to 
him, and that he aimed at discreet and sober exposition, It 
would be sacrilege to turn Scripture any way that pleases the 
interpreter, and to indulge personal whimsies as in jocose playing. 

\He acknowledges the existence of variant interpretations, but 
explains them by incomplete knowledge, because “ God has 
never favoured His servants with so great a benefit, that they 
were all endued with a full and perfect knowledge in anything.” 
This fact of Providence, he explains in the characteristic manner 
of a day that asked why and not how, as due to God’s purpose, 

! The Hebrew texts available were the following : The Hebrew Bible issued at Venice by Daniel 
Bomberg, d. 1549, the Dutch printer ; the Biblia Polyglotta Complutensia, printed at 1514- 
1517, containing the Hebrew Text, the Greek LXX., the Latin Vulgate, a Hebrew vocabulary 
the Hebrew Bibles of Sebastian Minster, issued at Basel in 1536, and of Robert Stephens, pri 
at Paris, 1539-1546. For the New Testament the following are available: Erasmus’s fifth edition 
= at Basel between 1516 and 1535; the Complutensian Polyglot issued im 1520; ante 


of Colinaeus published at Paris im 1534; and that of Stephens put into circulation 
Paris and Geneva between 1546 and 1551. 
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first, to keep us humble, and second, to make us disposed to 


cultivate brotherly intercou 

Space will not allow me to illustrate further from the other 
commentaries of Calvin. Suffice it to summarise in the following 
three propositions, which I am sure form an accurate characterisa- 
tion of the exegetical attitude of the reformer of Geneva and 
the school of scriptural interpretation he founded: First, Holy 
Scripture is fundamentally the word of the livirg God through 
His chosen messengers, and thus in all our handling of it, we must 
treat it with due reverence." Second, what God says in the 
Bible has to do with His saving purpose. It therefore has 
meaning, and this meaning can be grasped by anyone who cares 
to put himself into the attitude of an attentive and submissive 
hearer ; Third, the Bible is not only for those to whom it came 
first, but for the chosen of God in all ages. Hence the exegete 
must never forget that it is for him and through him for his 
fellow believers. 

Thus I argue that Calvin recognised implicitly that meaning 
is a three-term relation, and that the interpreter must attend to 
this fact; But our trouble in Biblical exegesis is that so many 
forget this, with the result that Robert Browning describes in 
his Master Hughes of Saxe-Gotha : 


So we o’ershroud stars and roses, 
Cherub and trophy and garland ; 
Nothings grow something which quietly denen 
Heaven’s earnest eye: not a glimpse of the far land 
Gets through our comments and glozes. 


If your verdict upon the argument is favourable, you will 
perhaps follow me in one other assertion : Holy Scripture is every- 
thing that it is. We as interpreters must grasp what it is, and 
there is no better method than that of the Psalmist who wrote 
(Psalm Ixxxv. 8): J will hear what God the Lord will speak: for 
he will speak peace unto his people and to his saints. ° 


GEORGE JOHNSON. 
Lincoln University, Pa. 


deals with his fetish. It simply means that reverence is to be the keynote of our treatment of ail 
created things, the Bible included. 


THE COVENANTERS : THEIR FIGHT FOR 
FREEDOM 


Tue fifty years’ struggle of the Scottish Covenanters against the 
last three monarchs of the House of Stewart was but an episode 
in the mighty conflict waged by the Reformed Church in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries against the Church of Rome 
on the one hand and the increasingly powerful monarchs of the 
European States on the other. The struggle was the direct 
outcome of the tremendous revolution in human affairs which 
convulsed Europe in the first-half of the sixteenth century, 
and goes by the name of the Reformation. 

The Reformation marked the end of one era and the begin- 
ning of another. Before the Reformation, Europe was, theoreti- 
cally at least, a unity, both civil and ecclesiastical. Although 
the modern nations were growing up to maturity before the 
Reformation, they were yet nominally parts of a greater whole. 
The Holy Roman Empire—heir of the great Empire of the Czsars 
—was largely a fiction, but it was a fiction not altogether without 
influence. On its civil side, European society could be viewed 
as a kind of hierarchy, with the Emperor, to whom kings owed 
allegiance, at the head. Coterminous and co-extensive with this 
Holy Roman Empire was the Holy Catholic Church, with a spirit- 
ual jurisdiction extending over the whole of western Europe— 
also organised as a hierarchy, presided over by the Pope, the Vicar 
of Christ upon earth. 

This medieval unity was a great and splendid concept. 
Even at this late day we cannot but be thrilled by the ideal— 
a great society organised on feudal and hierarchical lines, with 
its twin sovereign princes—Pope and Emperor. Had the ideal 
been put into practice, Europe would have literally basked in the 
sunshine of righteousness, prosperity and peace. But it was not 
sO; it was never more than an ideal, a state of affairs which was 
supposed to exist, but did not. Even before that fateful autumn 
day when Martin Luther nailed his theses to the church door at 
Wittenberg, the Holy Catholic Church had known what it was 
to be rent asunder by schism, and the Holy Roman Empire 
was in process of disintegration and decay. Even without the 
Reformation, some such development was inevitable. But the 
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Reformation accelerated the pace and brought a speedier 
disintegration. 

“ The supreme achievement of the Reformation, ” contended 
Figgis, the distinguished English historian, “is the modern 
State.”* The element of truth in this generalisation is that the 
Reformation, by shattering medieval unity, brought the modern 
State into being at an earlier date than would have been possible 
otherwise. The Reformation originated in the first instance as a 
protest against the moral abuses of the Catholic Church. Luther’s 
main interest was moral and spiritual, not political and ecclesi- 
astical ; his aim was reform, not separation. But events proved 
too strong for him. The Papacy, by its overbearing attitude 
and intransigeant policy, made any compromise impossible ; and 
when the issue was joined, there were others less disinterested 
than Luther who had their own accounts to settle with Rome. 
The German princes had long chafed under the spiritual over- 
lordship of the Pope; and they were by no means enamoured 
of the secular overlordship of the Emperor. And so, by throwing 
in their lot with the bold monk who at Worms, in 1521, defied 
both Pope and Emperor, these princes dealt a blow at the two 
supreme powers, spiritual and temporal. And what these petty 
princes did in 1521, comparatively powerful monarchs did within 
the next two decades. The Scandinavian kings, and a still more 
potent monarch, Henry VIII of England, cut the tie with Rome 
and thus emphasised the full nationhood of their respective realms. 

Now the Reformed Church in the German territories, 
the Scandinavian countries and still more, in England, had to 
pay a heavy price for this action on the part of the secular 
rulers. The price was the control of the Church by these same 
rulers. The Peace of Augsburg in 1555 laid down the principle 
cujus regio, ejus religio: as the religion of the prince, so must 
the religion of his subjects be. Meanwhile Henry VIII, by his 
breach with the Pope, had constituted himself—the secular 
ruler—supreme head of the English Church, The Church, then, 
in the lands which had adopted the Lutheran Reformation, and 
in England also, had jumped from the frying-pan of papal tyranny 
into the fire of kingly despotism. 

The new-found independence of the more important 
European nations from Imperial and Papal control meant, in 
practice, the independence of absolute monarchs. The new 

' Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century, Cambridge Modern History, vol. Ill, p. 736. 
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Nationalism was really a revived Czsarism. John Richard 
Green, the historian, was probably right in saying that to the 
statesmen of the Tudor period the phrase “ an absolute king ” 
meant not a despot, but a king not subject to foreign super- 
vision, either Papal or Imperial.’ But this phase soon passed. 
Having got rid of all supra-national checks on their power, the 
monarchs began to seek the removal of infra-national checks as 
well. In the Middle Ages, society had been organised, in theory 
at least, on a recognition of mutual duties and rights. Great 
nobles in each country had enjoyed a sort of semi-independence, . 
which certainly made for internal anarchy ; cities, corporations, 
trade guilds, had possessed certain privileges. The representa- 
tives of the people in Parliaments and Diets assembled were like- 
wise privileged ; while, of course, the old Church had enjoyed 
a position of independence. The kings proceeded toxmake them- 
selves absolute masters of their territorial domains and to get 
rid of these checks. The independence of the baronage was - 
broken in most of the larger states; trade was placed in the 
leading-strings of government ; Parliaments were attacked and, 
in many cases, destroyed ; the Church, Lutheran and Anglican, 
became a department of state. The new régime spelt Absolut- 
ism in the civil sphere and Erastianism in the ecclesiastical. This 
process went on not only in those lands that had thrown off 
allegiance to Rome, but also in countries still Roman Catholic. 
Louis XIV, monarch of a country still predominantly Romanist 
in religion, achieved most completely of all seventeenth-century 
monarchs the ideal of the servile state. 

Thus the first effect of the Reformation was to enhance the 
power of kings and to enslave the Church in the shackles of absolut- 
ism. And there were not wanting ecclesiastical apologists for this 
state of affairs. The Church of England produced a crop of them, 
and the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings was developed by 
Anglican thinkers. Lutheran ecclesiastics were not far behind 
their Anglican contemporaries in exalting thekingly office. These 
theories issued in Erastianism—the view that the “ civil 
magistrate” has ultimate power and jurisdiction over all matters 
civil and ecclesiastical. It is true that Erastus, who gave his 
name to this doctrine, was “less Erastian than some who, in 
modern times, have ranked under that designation.’”* Indeed, 

* History of the English People (revised ed.), p. 478. 
Cunningham, Historical Theology, IL, p. 572. 
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it has been questioned whether Erastus was really an Erastian at 
all.* And this is not to be wondered at, for Erastus of Heidelberg 
was neither a Lutheran nor an Anglican. Simultaneously with 
the Lutheran Reformation there arose across the Rhine in the 
democratic cantons of Switzerland a parallel movement. 
Zwingli of Zurich was a man of a very different stamp from 
his great contemporary of Wittenberg. Luther’s interest, as has 
_ been said, was primarily religious and moral. Zwingli’s was that, 
and something more. He had the political i instinct which Luther 
lacked. Luther was a quietist, and in his way a mystic ; Zwingli 
a radical and a man of affairs. As a free-born Swiss, he was 
interested in liberty. ‘ God,” he said, “favours liberty.’” 
** Servile souls who have never realised what freedom is, over- 
whelm the Cesars with praises and admire their own destroyer as 
the hedge-sparrow admires the cuckoo.”’* Luther stood for the 
freedom of the Christian man ; Zwingli stood for that, certainly, 
but for the freedom of the Christian citizen as well. 

It is true that Zwingli acted on principles that later on 
came to be called Erastian; Church and State in Protestant 
Zurich were regarded as different aspects of the one society. 
But Zurich was a republic. It knew no regal tyrant, nor accepted 
any dogma of divine right. The Zwinglian Reformation—more 
thorough-going than that of Luther—spread over the greater 
part of Switzerland and into France ; and in France, governed as 
it was by ambitious and despotic rulers, Zwinglian Protestantism 
became radical and revolutionary. The French Huguenot 
Church, born in persecution and baptised in blood, struggled 
desperately on two fronts against the relentless Roman Church 
on the one hand and the despotic monarchs on the other. 
The fury of the persecution drove into exile the greatest of all 
French Huguenots—John Calvin. The land of his exile was 
Switzerland, and the city was Geneva, French-speaking and 
Protestant. The leadership of Franco-Swiss Protestantism— 
of the Reformed Church—passed i into his hands, and Zwinglian- 
ism became transformed into Calvinism. Geneva now became 
the centre of a thorough-going aggressive Protestantism—a 
Protestantism which, while diametrically opposed to Romanism 
in most respects, retained the old Catholic conception of a Church 

* Cf. Figgis’ illuminating essay, “ Erastus and Erastianism,” The Divine Right of Kings, pp. 293-342- 
2 Quoted Ocschli, History of Switzerland, p. 73. 
3 Quoted Jbid., p. 70. 
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Universal, of which national churches were but provinces, a 
church deriving its ratson d’étre from God alone, owning no head 
but Christ, and refusing to be subordinated to any earthly 
monarch. The Calvinistic form of Protestantism spread 
beyond France and Switzerland into southern Germany, and from 
thence to the two countries which were the last in Europe to throw 
off the Romish yoke—the provinces of the Netherlands, now 
called Holland, and that northern part of Great Britain called 
Scotland. 

In Holland, Calvinism became the iine-nower of the 
movement against the tyranny of the Spanish monarch who 
reigned there as sovereign overlord. In Scotland, as in France, 
the new Protestant Church was a Church in rebellion. While 
in France, the rebellion failed, in Scotland it succeeded. In 
1560 Scotland experienced a revolution; “a revolution un- 
doubtedly it was, politically as well as religiously.”* Right from 
the beginning the Kirk was in grips with the Crown. Set up 
in the teeth of the opposition of the Court, the Kirk was not 
“established ” until after the deposition and flight of Mary 
Queen of Scots. John Knox, the friend and disciple of Calvin, 
modelled the Church of Scotland, as far as lay in his power, on 
that of Geneva. It was indeed a Church Militant. 

At first the paramount danger was that the floods of the. 
Counter-Reformation would overspread Scotland and destroy 
the work of Reformation. But the overwhelming disaster to 
the Spanish Armada in 1588 put an end to that menace, for the 
time at least. But the ordeal of the Kirk was only beginning. 
As early as the reign of Mary, the statesmen of the day were 
intent on asserting state control over the Kirk. Maitland of 
Lethington, a typical Renaissance politician, sought to regulate 
the time of the meetings of the General Assembly, the supreme 
court of the Kirk—an attempt which called forth the memorable 
retort of John Knox—“ Take from us the freedom of Assemblies 
and you take from us the Evangel.’”* In the regency of Morton, 
the issue was joined in earnest. The occasion was the retention 

of the office of bishop in the new Church. Knox, nearing the 
close of his life, scented the danger. At one time he seems to 
have been more or less indifferent to the existence of a modified 


* MacEwen, History of the Church in Scotland, II, p. 145+ 


2 Calderwood, History, II, p. 160. Knox, H the Reformation i Scotland (Guthrieed. | 
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episcopacy within Protestantism ; but now he realised that the 
retention of a hierarchy was to be a possible means of asserting 
royal control over the Kirk. Hence his uncompromising 
opposition to the appointment of those quasi-prelates sarcastic- 
ally dubbed the “ tulchan bishops.”* When James VI came of 
age and began to shape his policies as King of Scotland, he saw in 
the Kirk the chief obstacle to the realisation of his dream of 
reigning as absolute king of a servile state. He wanted control of 
the Kirk, and he saw in a hierarchy the means of control. Further, 
he was now heir to the throne of England, and he desired to bring 
the Church of Scotland into conformity with that of England 
before Elizabeth’s death made him “ master of two kingdoms.” 
His preference for Episcopacy was a purely personal one. 
“‘ Presbytery,” as he said in his own pungent way, “ agreeth as 
well with monarchy as God with the Devil.” ‘‘ No bishop, no 
king.” 

The fortunes of this war between Church and State swayed 
now one way, now another. James could only master the Kirk 
if he had the wholehearted support of the nobles; and the 
Scots barons had always been turbulent and disloyal. Some- 
times James had to conciliate the Kirk, as when he assented to the 
legislation of 1592 ; but these concessions were made only to be 
withdrawn. Under the leadership of the redoubtable Andrew 
Melville, the Kirk put up a magnificent fight, resisting the royal 
pretensions to call assemblies and to interfere in ecclesiastical 
government at every step; and Melville did not hesitate to tell 
the King, in ever memorable phrase, that “ there are two kings 
and two kingdoms in Scotland,” and that in Christ’s Church 
James was neither “ a king, nor a lord, nor a head, but a member.’”” 
But the accession of James to the English throne tipped the bal- 
ance, and brought the conflict to an end, temporarily at least. 
With Melville and other leaders exiled, and the nobles definitely 
ranged on the King’s side, the Kirk was reduced to submission, and 
when James died in 1625, the struggle, was, to all appearances, 
finished. 

His son and successor, Charles I, was at once the most 
moral and the most stupid of the Stewarts. Not content with 
consolidating his father’s victories over the Scots Kirk and the 
English Parliament, Charles sighed for more worlds to conquer. 

t Calderwood, History, III, p. 207. 
* Ibid., V, p. 440. James Melville, Diary, p. 325. 
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Not satisfied with the assimilation of the Kirk to the Church of 
England in matters of government, he attempted to bring about 
uniformity of worship, and at the same time he antagonised 
the nobles by alienating many of the lands which their grand- 
fathers had seized at the Reformation. The riot in St. Giles’ in 
July, 1637, was the spark which set Scotland ablaze. This 
led to a general uprising not only of the clergy but of the laity, 
not only of the commons but of the nobles. The result was a 
second Scottish revolution, and the charter of this revolution 
was the National Covenant, signed in Edinburgh in February, 
1638, and afterwards all over the country by all classes of the 
community. Charles had no alternative but to make conces- 
sions in the face of so menacing a posture on the part of his 
ancient kingdom. He was forced to allow a “free Assembly ” 
and a “free Parliament.” The former, which met in Glasgow 
in November, 1638, undid at a stroke everything which James VI 
had done, abolished Episcopacy and rescinded all the legislation 
of the latter part of that king’s reign. The Assembly which met 
in Edinburgh a year later ratified these revolutionary measures, 
and the “free Parliament” did likewise. The Covenanters, 
as the popular national party came to be called, realised from the | 
first that the concessions of Charles were made to gain time ; and 
_ so they put themselves into a posture of defence, raising an army 
to assert their rights. And in 1639, the Covenanters made their 
first tactical error; they prevailed upon the Privy Council to 
pass an Act making the subscription of the Covenant com- 
pulsory on the whole of Scotland. 

Meanwhile Charles was in the throes of a struggle against 
his English Parliament, and his extremity proved to be the 
opportunity of the Covenanters. The King was unable to pro- 
ceed against the Scots; and after the Scots invasion of England 
in 1640 and the occupation of Newcastle by Leslie’s army, Charles 
was forced to yield and to ratify the acts of the Assembly and the 
Parliament. He was now preparing for the inevitable civil war 
in England. Doubtless the knowledge that if Charles succeeded 
in crushing the Parliamentary party he would at once proceed to 
the conquest of Scotland led the Covenanters to embark on the 
course which they took and to intervene in the Civil War on the 
side of the Parliament. To do so was not only good tactics; it 
was a potent blow for liberty. But the Scots leaders—Argyle, 
Warriston, Henderson and others—made a fatal blunder in their 
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mode of procedure. They assisted the Parliamentarians on their 
own conditions; chief among these was the signature of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, in which the Parliamentarians 
were obliged to pledge themselves to establish Presbyterianism, 
not only in England but in Popish Ireland as well. 

The consequence of this piece of bad statesmanship was 
a serious one—the division of the forces of progress in Great 
Britain. As long as the war lasted, Scots and English held 
together. The Roundheads stood in desperate need of Scottish 
assistance and were in no mood to raise difficulties. But 
difficulties were inevitable ; they were only postponed. Mean- 
while, Scotland itself was no longer unanimous. Many who 
had signed the Covenant, among them Montrose, objected 
to the Covenanters’ support of the Roundheads against the 
King; and as a consequence, a Scottish Royalist party arose, and 
Scotland itself was racked with a fierce and sanguinary civil 
war. 

The close of the English war and the defeat of Charles 
brought to a head the differences between Scots and English. 
The Roundhead party, now supreme, was predominantly 
Independent in Church polity and was in no mood to establish 
Presbyterianism in England ; and so a wedge was driven between 
the two peoples. The execution of Charles I by the Roundheads 
widened the gulf; the mass of the Covenanters rallied to the 
support of Charles’ young son, and proclaimed him as Charles II. 
The situation was an ever-changing one. A minority of the 
Covenanters were opposed to co-operation with Royalists for the 
purpose of enthroning Charles even if he did sign the Covenants. 
They rightly saw that, like his father, he would sign any document 
in an emergency, and when the emergency had passed he would 
not regard himself as obliged to observe his bond. The Covenan- 
ters became divided into two parties—the Protesters, who took 
this view, and the Resolutioners, who trusted the King. Mean- 
while Cromwell led the Roundheads over the Border and 
inflicted overwhelming defeat on the Scots at Dunbar. Herein 
lay the tragedy of the situation. Despite differences on the 
abstract question of Presbyterianism versus Independency, 
Covenanters and Roundheads were fellow-crusaders in a great 
enterprise—the enterprise of putting an end to absolutism 
in Church and State and discrediting the doctrine of the 
Divine Right of Kings, and of preserving civil and religious 
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liberty in Great Britain. That Cromwell had his faults there 
can be no doubt; but the main responsibility rests upon the 
Covenanters, on both sections, for their insistence at this period 
on the Divine Right of Presbytery, and on the Resolutioners 
in particular for their foolish trafficking with the son of their great 
enemy. So Cromwell came to Scotland as a conqueror rather 
than an ally, and co-operation between Roundheads and Coven- 
anters became impossible. 

After the final collapse of the Royalist cause at Worcester, 
followed a period of ten years’ comparative quiet. But the 
breach between Resolutioners and Protesters in Scotland 
remained. Cromwell in 1653 dissolved the General Assembly, 
and the two parties fought out their differences in the lower 
courts. ‘ The Resolutioners still pinned their faith to a Stewart 
restoration, and indeed they were largely instrumental in bring- 
ing about the return of the King from exile after Cromwell’s 
death. Up to the eleventh hour they believed in the Covenanted 
King, and expected that his word would be his bond. They 
were speedily disillusioned. No sooner had Charles returned 
as unchallenged King of Great Britain than his vengeance fell 
on the Protesters. The execution of Guthrie as well as Argyle, 
and later of Johnston of Warriston indicated the temper of the 
King and his advisers. And largely through the treachery of one 
of their own number, James Sharp, the Resolutioners found that 
Charles was as faithless as his father. Episcopacy was restored 
and the royal supremacy reasserted. 

The passing by the servile Scottish Parliament in 1661 
of the Act Rescissory, annulling all legislation since 1638, marked 
the beginning of the second and most tragic phase in the Coven- 
anting struggle. Charles II was now in a position as favourable 
as that of this father in 1638 had been unfavourable. The land 
was exhausted by war and strife; the Covenanting party was 
weak and divided ; the nobles were attached to the King’s side by 
reasons of self-interest, and Parliament was well under control. 
England, too, was quiet, and Charles was enjoying a great, 
though quite unmerited, personal popularity. Charles and his 
advisers were in the most favourable position for the realisation 
of their aim—to transform Scotland into an absolute despotism 
and to realise first in Scotland and later in England a servile 
State. Charles II had no interest in religion or in the Church ; 
he was at heart, at this period at least, an atheist with a leaning 
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to Rome; all he cared for was to bring the Kirk under control, 
and he hoped to do this through the royal supremacy and 
the re-establishment of Episcopacy. The twenty-eight years’ 
persecution of later Covenanters was not undertaken in the 
interests of any church or creed; it was first and foremost a 
political persecution. 

That the establishment of absolute government in Church 
and State alike was the settled policy of the Stewart kings and their 
successive governments in Scotland from the Restoration to the 
Revolution is quite evident from a perusal of the various Acts of 
Parliament and Council and of the numerous oaths and bonds 
which were imposed. In 1661, besides the Act Rescissory, an 
Act was passed declaring it to be “ high treason ” for subjects 
“of whatever number, upon any pretext whatsoever, to rise, 
continue in arms, or to enter into bonds or leagues with 
foreigners or among themselves, without his Majesty’s 
special warrant and approbation had and obtained thereto.”* 
This meant the abolition of the right of association. In 
September, 1661, the Privy Council prohibited anyone not of 
“known loyalty and affection to his majesty’s government ” 
to become a magistrate or councillor in any burgh.* Another 
repressive act stipulated that any person “ called to any public 
trust ” must, besides taking the oath of allegiance, assert under 
his handwriting “ his majesty’s royal prerogative as is expressed 
in the acts passed in the present parliament.”’* Still more out- 
rageous was the “act for the preservation of his majesty’s 
person, authority and government,” according to which “ all who 
by writing, printing, praying, preaching, libelling, remonstrating, 
or by any malicious and advised speaking, express, publish, or 
declare any words or sentences to stir up the people to the hatred 
and dislike of his majesty’s royal prerogative and supremacy in 
causes ecclesiastical or of the government of the Church by 
archbishops and bishop ” were declared not only to be “ incap- 
able of enjoying or exercising any place or employment, civil, 
ecclesiastical or military within this church and kingdom,” but 
to be “liable to such further pains as are due by law in such 
cases,’’* 

Thomson's Acts of Parliament of Scotland, VII, p. 18. 

® Wodrow, I, pp. 244-45- 

3 Thomson's Acts, VII, p. 45- 

4 Ibid., p. 
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Enactments of such a kind constituted a challenge to the 
elementary rights of men, and were in the most irreconcilable 
opposition to the traditional attitude of Calvinism. Further, 
Charles’ Scots Administration began its régime in a spirit of the 
most reckless violence. The executions of Argyle, Guthrie, and 
and later of Warriston; the public burning of the Covenants 
and of Rutherford’s Lex Rex, were a foretaste of what was to 
follow. The amazing levity of the so-called “ Drunken Parlia- 
ment ” which passed the Act Rescissory in 1661 was eclipsed 
by the violence of the “ Drunken Council” which met at 
Glasgow in the following year and decreed the ejection 
from their pulpits of several hundred ministers who had not 
complied with the new ecclesiastical regulations. These ministers, 
driven out of their churches, declined to give up the exercise 
of their ministry and thus originated “the church in the 
fields.” 

Three well-defined stages are to be traced in the struggle from 
1660 to 1688. The first period extended until the Pentland 
Rising of 1666 ; the second stage lasted from 1666 until the much 
more formidable rebellion in 1679; the third stage from 1679 
to the Revolution. During the first stage, the chief of the King’s 
administrators in Scotland were Middleton and Rothes, the first a 
rough soldier of fortune, the second a vicious-living aristocrat, 
both of whom were grossly intemperate in their private lives." 
During this period, opposition to the Government was chiefly 
confined to the south-western shires where the Protesting party 
had exercised the greatest influence. There field-preaching on 
the part of the outed ministers commenced soon after their evic- 
tion. The situation steadily worsened, until a small body of men, 
well-nigh distracted by persecution, rose in arms in Galloway and, 
joined by recruits in Ayrshire and Lanarkshire, marched near 
to the gates of Edinburgh. The rising was easily crushed by the 
Royalist troops under “ the bloody Dalziel” at Rullion Green, 
on the slopes of the Pentland Hills ; and the punishments meted 
out to the prisoners taken at the battle were calculated to strike 
terror into the hearts of all who might contemplate similar action 
in future. But these severities had no effect in stamping out 
resistance to the government. Field meetings continued in 
the south-west, and even began to spread in the south-east and 
across the Forth into Fife. The violence of Rothes and the 


* Burnet, History of bis own Times, pp. 93, 163. 
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military commanders Turner, Ballantine and Dalziel, failed to 
bring about anything approaching conformity. 

Accordingly, Charles and his chief advisers decided on a 
new policy. Rothes was removed from his position of primacy 
in Scottish affairs; Turner and Ballantine were disgraced, and 
the crafty and ambitious John Maitland, Earl and afterwards 
Duke of Lauderdale, now became the virtual head of the Scottish 
administration. Though Lauderdale shared the vices of his 
predecessors, Middleton and Rothes, and was much addicted to 
drunkenness, he possessed what they lacked—statesmanship of 
a kind, and a political sense, which led him to realise that a 
policy of conciliation had better be tried. Accordingly, he 
associated himself with the saintly Leighton, who favoured some 
scheme of accommddation—a system of church government 
half-Episcopal, half-Presbyterian—with Gilbert Burnet, a rising 
young conformist minister with sympathy for toleration, and with 
Sir Robert Moray, an enlightened public servant, a politician 
of a type somewhat rare in those days, “‘ whose kindliness of nature 
ever made him an advocate for clemency and moderation.” 
The deliberations of this group of more or less liberal-minded 
people resulted in the issue on June 7th, 1669, of what was 
' called the First Letter of Indulgence, allowing ministers who 
“lived peacably and orderly” to re-occupy their parishes, if 
these happened to be vacant, or to be eligible for presentation 
to parishes by patrons, while other orderly outed ministers were 
to receive payment from the tiends of vacant parishes. Forty- 
three of the outed ministers availed themselves of this con- 
cession, and so the first wedge was driven into the unity of 
the Covenanting party. The indulged were now to constitute 
a little “kirk within the kirk,” holding their appointments at 
the good pleasure of the government. 

In granting the Indulgence, Lauderdale took good care 
to make plain the conditions under which it was granted, and the 
consequences of refusing to accept it. Under his domination 
the subservient Parliament passed immediately after the “ Act 
anent the supremacy,” reiterating the supreme authority of the 
monarch over all persons, declaring “ the ordering and disposal of 
the external government and policy of the Church ” to be “ an 
inherent right of the Crown,” and stating that ecclesiastical 
meetings and matters to be proposed and determined therein were 

1 Hewison, The Covenanter, II, p. 215. Cf. Robertson, The Life of Sir Robert Moray. 
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to be settled as his majesty and his successors “in their royal 
wisdom shall think fit.”* Thus the indulgence was made to appear 
in its true light—as granted by the good pleasure of an irrespon- 
sible despot. This Act was suggestively followed by an “act 
anent the militia ” declaring that “it is his majesty’s preroga- 
tive royal and undoubted right to have the power of raising in 
arms the subjects of this kingdom, and of the commanding, order- 
ing and disbanding, or otherwise disposing of them as he shall 
think fit.* Then in 1670 followed much more stringent acts 
against the keeping of conventicles, providing that any minister 
who preached in the open or to a house full of people, if anyone 
happened to be outside the door, was made liable to death and 
confiscation, and the outed ministers were forbidden to preach, 
pray, or expound the Scriptures, except in their own homes in 
presence of their families.” Finally, the act “ anent deponing ” 
was the crowning infamy, for under it, as Wodrow truly put it, 
“every good subject is bound down not only to inform against 
his neighbour, his father or mother for going to a field meeting 
or house conventicle, but likewise to be a hangman to everyone 
that shall be condemned for what was now a crime.’ 

The effect of this legislation was simply to intensify the spirit 
of resistance. None of the outstanding leaders accepted the 
Indulgence, and the prestige of such men as Welch, Blackadder, 
Peden, Cargill and others who refused to avail themselves of such 
a tainted gift rose steadily higher. All over the country con- 
venticles increased in number. As early as 1669 Fife was a hot- 
bed of field-preaching. In 1674, the movement spread to 
Clydesdale and Renfrewshire, and in 1675-76 field-meetings 
became quite common in East Lothian, the Merse, and Teviot- 
dale; in 1677 the movement extended over Tweeddale and 
Mid-Lothian up to the very gates of Edinburgh. In 1677-78 
Dumbartonshire and Perthshire were affected by the movement, 
which was, in Blackadder’s words, “ like to break in toward the 
Highlands.” This is corroborated by a letter of the Bishop of 
Galloway to the Lord Register, in which the prelate com- 
plained bitterly of “‘ the great and insolent field conventicles 


* Thomson's Acts, VII, p. 554. 

* Ibid., p. 554- 
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in Perthshire ” and of a “ constant field conventicle ” attended 
by “‘ several shoals of Highlanders in their trews and many bare- 
legged flocking thither to propagate the mischief of the good 
old cause.””* 

A sinister sign of the times was that from 1670 onwards 
the practice of carrying defensive arms to conventicles grew 
steadily. “* Bloody skirmishes ” resulted, as Kirkton tells us, 
in many places, “ especially in Lothian.”* Even at Whitekirk, 
just opposite the Bass, now garrisoned and a state prison for 
refractory Covenanters, an armed conventicle drove off the 
troops in 1678, and it was evident to the government that another 
rebellion was not only possible, but probable. 

A second measure of Indulgence in 1672 led to no result ; 
plans for ecclesiastical accommodation failed, and negotiations 
with the Indulged ministers came to nothing. And even in the | 
servile Scottish Parliament there were ominous signs of a revival 
of something like Whiggery, when Hamilton, Tweeddale, Queens- 
berry and other nobles demanded in 1673 the discussion of the 
“national grievances.” Lauderdale now definitely turned to 
savage repression; and he probably welcomed the rebellion of 
1679 which culminated at Bothwell Brig. Gilbert Burnet 
records that Lauderdale had said to him, “‘ Would to God they 
would rebel, that so he might bring over an army of Irish 
Papists to cut all their throats.”* The Covenanters had fol- 
lowed a policy of studied pacificism. The field-meetings were 
for worship alone. ‘“ Both ministers and people,” as Blackadder 
said, “‘ who used such meetings were peaceable, not set on revenge 
but only endeavouring to keep up the free preaching of the Gospel 
in purity and power in as harmless and inoffensive a way as 
possible.”* Blackadder indeed deprecated the arming of the 
field conventicles, believing that the Lord called for a testimony 
by suffering rather than by outward deliverance.‘ 

Nevertheless, Lauderdale had his wish. The assassination 
of the traitor Sharp, Archbishop of St. Andrews, followed by the 
defeat of Graham of Claverhouse at the hands of an armed con- 
venticle at Drumclog, resulted in a rebellion on a great scale, 
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in which the insurgents occupied Glasgow and for a short period 
dominated the West, The rising ended disastrously at Bothwell 
Brig, and those taken in battle, or arrested as disaffected, were 
treated with the most savage brutality. This defeat finally broke 
the unity of the Covenanting party. Ever since the first Indulg- 
ence, there had been differences not only between indulged and 
non-indulged, but among the non-indulged themselves as to their 
proper attitude to the indulged. Twoouted ministers, Brown of 
Wamphray and Robert McWard, who had found a place of asylum 
at Rotterdam, poured forth a flood of tracts and treatises in the 
sixties and seventies, and they denounced not only the Indul- 


~ gence but those who availed themselves of it. Accordingly, some 


of the younger ministers, including John Welwood and Richard 
Cameron, even before Bothwell, began to advocate “ separation 
from the indulged.” Men like Welch and Blackadder, while 
condemning those ministers who had accepted the Indulgence, 
were not prepared to go to such a length. A further and even 
more potent cause of division was the deepening hostility not 
only to the prelates and the government but to the King and to 
the House of Stewart itself. Two Declarations were made in 
1679 in the name of the persecuted party. In one, the Hamilton 
Declaration, in the drafting of which Welch took a leading part, 
loyalty to the king’s person was professed, and any desire to dimin- 
ish the King’s just power and greatness was repudiated ; only 
redress of grievances and the convening of a free Parliament 
and Assembly were demanded. The other, the Rutherglen 
Declaration, drawn up by Hackston of Rathillet and Hamilton 
of Preston, with the assistance of Cargill, breathed the spirit of 
defiance and those who read it publicly burned the oppressive 
Acts of Parliament. Even before Bothwell the division had 
begun. 

Bothwell marked the end of the more moderate party. 
Welch retired to England in disgust ; Blackadder, sympathetic 
to the extremists but unable to go all the way with them, alone 
continued to preach until in 1681 he was arrested and sent to 
the Bass. Most of the moderates were browbeaten into a sullen 
acquiescence. And correspondingly, the extremists became 
more embittered and more uncompromising. Richard Cameron, 
a young schoolmaster turned preacher, had been in Holland during 
the Bothwell rising ; he had been ordained to the ministry by 


‘the irreconcilable exiles, Brown and McWard. “ Richard,” 
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said McWard to the young man before the ordination ceremony, 
“the public standard of the Gospel is now fallen in Scotland, 
and if I know anything of the mind of the Lord, ye are called 
to undergo your trials before us, and go home and lift the 
fallen standard and display it publicly before the world; but 
before ye put your hand to it, ye shall go to as many of the 
field-ministers as ye can find and give them your hearty 
invitation to go with you; and if they will not go, go your 
lone, and the Lord will go with you.”* Cameron returned 
to Scotland, not only to denounce the Indulgence and to preach 
separation from the indulged, but to do something more 
significant—renounce allegiance to the throne and preach 
separation from the State. He found only two ministers willing 
to throw in their lot with him—Donald Cargill and Thomas 
Douglas. Cargill was an old man, who had been “ outed ” in 
1662. His adhesion was therefore of the greatest value to 
Cameron. The fruit of the deliberations of these ministers 
and a number of laymen, such as Hackston of Rathillet and 
Hall of Haughhead, was the drawing-up of two documents of 
far-reaching import—the Queensferry Paper, so called because 
it was seized on the person of Hall of Haughhead in the course 
of a scuffle at Queensferry; and the Sanquhar Declaration, 
so called because of the town in which it was promulgated. The 
former of these may well be called the magna charta of the Camer- 
onian party. 

In thisgocument, generally believed to be in the main the 
work gill, the left-wing Covenanters declared that there 
was no alternative to withdrawing allegiance to the king and from 
the whole House of Stewart. They then proceeded to set up a 
community of their own ; declaring against hereditary monarchy 
altogether—“ government by a single person being most liable © 
to inconveniences and aptest to degenerate into tyranny, as long 
and sad experience hath taught us.”* The new common- 
wealth was to be a kind of republic, with laws modelled on those 
of ancient Israel. The paper closed with a warning that “ if 
we be pursued or troubled any further, in worshipping, rights 
and liberties, that we shall look upon it as a declaring war, and 
take all the advantages that one enemy doth of another, and 
seek to cause to perish all that shall in a hostile measure assault 
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us, and to maintain, relieve and right ourselves of those that have 
wronged us, but not to trouble or injure any but those that have 
injured us.””* 

On June 22nd, 1680, Richard Cameron at the Cross at 
Sanquhar publicly disowned Charles Stewart as “having any 
title to or interest in ”’ “‘ the Crown or Government of Scotland, 
which had been forfeited by breaches of Covenant, usurpation 
of Christ’s prerogative and civil tyranny.” Cameron and his 
associates declared war against “such a tyrant and usurper,’”* 
though they did not go so far as the Queensferry paper in estab- 
lishing a state of their own, or in threatening reprisals. At the 
Torwood, Cargill carried the movement of rebellion a stage 
further. Taking the Sanquhar policy for granted, Cargill, 
preaching at the Torwood, in Stirlingshire, from Ezekiel xxi. 
25-27—* Thus saith the Lord God, remove the diadem and take 
off the crown ”—excommunicated Charles II and his advisers, 
and cut them off from the fellowship of the visible church.’ 
Cameron and Cargill paid for their courage with their lives. 
The former fell in a skirmish at Ayrsmoss, on July 22nd, 
1680; the latter fell into the hands of the Government and 
“glorified God in the Grassmarket” on July 27th, 1681. 
Nevertheless, they had done their work. Their gesture of 
defiance was by no means fruitless. They had founded a party 
of resolute, uncompromising men and women, who maintained 
for eight years a defiant struggle against the Stewart despotism. 
For a time they were led by James Renwick, a young man of cour- 
age and constancy, a powerful preacher and a magnetic person- 
ality, who as a student witnessed the execution of Cargill in the 
Grassmarket and decided to dedicate his life to carrying on his 
work, The United Societies, founded in 1681, virtually con- 
stituted a “ state within the State.” No one could be recognised 
as a member of a society meeting “ who took any of the bonds 
tendered by the Government, who paid cess, locality, or militia 
money to the civil authorities, or stipends to the curates or 
indulged clergy; made use of a government pass, voluntarily 
appeared before any court of law, supplied any commodities 
to the enemy, allowed another to do any of these things in their 
name, or in any form recognised the ministry of indulged or 
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silent Presbyterians.”* It was as a society at war with the State 
that the United Societies launched the Apologetical Relation, 
written by James Renwick, on November 8th, 1684. This 
document simply developed the policy of the Queensferry 
paper, and threatened reprisals against persecutors and 
informers. 

After 1680 the Government sank deeper and deeper into 

a policy of bloody persecution. Bothwell Brig marked the 
inauguration of a policy of blood and more blood and still more 
blood. A third Indulgence had been proclaimed through 
the agency of Monmouth, but proved futile, and the policy of 
moderation was finally laid aside. And so the years from 1681 
onwards have been justly called the “killing time.” Lauder- 
dale’s long reign was now over. James, Duke of York—after- 
wards James VII—came north to Scotland, as the representative 
of his royal brother. His policy was blood and iron. It would 
never be well, said James, “ till all the south-side of Forth were 
made a hunting-field.”* And whether James were in Edinburgh 
in person, or ruling through Queensberry and Perth from 
London, his policy remained one of terrorism. It was on the 
Cameronians—the suffering remnant of the Covenanting party— 

_ that the full brunt of the anger of the Royalists was to descend. 
Into this last period fall most of the martyrdoms which have 
burned themselves into the memory of the Scottish people— 
the shooting of John Brown of Priesthill and of Andrew Hislop, 
the drowning of Margaret Maclauchlan and Margaret Wilson 
on Solway sands. ‘These and innumerable similar killings carried 
out by such men as Claverhouse and Lag were inevitable results 
of the policy of the Stewart monarchy in its final days. 

. Even in the servile Scottish Parliament, opposition began 
to manifest itself before the killing time commenced. In 1678, 
when Lauderdale, definitely committed to repression, asked 
Parliament for thirty thousand pounds a year for five years for 
the purpose of maintaining an army to repress conventicles, the 
Duke of Hamilton was able to rally thirty-one members including 
Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, in opposition to the proposals. 
But it was not until the Duke of York forced Parliament to pass 
the Act of Succession and the Test Act that the existence of a 
Whig “ opposition ” began to make itself felt. This opposition 
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was unorganised and contained men of very different types and 
sharply contrasted attitudes, and the repressive measures 
went through in spite of them. But the spirit of antagonism 
remained; numerous noblemen and commoners of Whig 
sympathies had been compelled to seek refuge in Holland, and 
it was there that plans were laid for the overthrow of James VII 
just after he had succeeded to the throne. The Earl of Argyle, 
who had agreed to take the Test Act only as far as it was con- 
sistent with itself, and had escaped from prison and fled to Holland 
to evade James’ vengeance, led this expedition, which may be 
called an unconstitutional manifestation of Whig principles, 
concurrently with Monmouth’s descent on England. Between 
the Whiggism of Argyle and the Puritanism of the Hillmen there 
could be no real understanding, and while the Cameroniahs 
sympathised with Argyle’s expedition, they rendered no actual 
assistance. Anyhow, the expedition failed, and Argyle and others 
paid the price with their lives. 

During the brief three years of his reign, James pursued 
relentlessly his dual policy—of making himself absolute and 
Great Britain Roman Catholic. The two policies were really 
antagonistic, and the attempt was foredoomed to failure. In 
his effort to promote the spread of Romanism, James found it 
necessary to pursue, alike in Scotland and in England, an osten- 
sible policy of tolerance. His Scottish Parliament shied at his 
request that the penal laws against his “ innocent subjects, those 
of the Roman Catholic religion,” should be repealed. James 
therefore ignored Parliament, and asked the Privy Council to 
rescind these laws. This was in 1686, In the following year 
he adopted the réle of a wise and tolerant monarch, and in his 
three “ Letters of Indulgence ” he graciously permitted Presby- 
terian Nonconformists to have the same liberty as their Romanist 
fellow-subjects. The first two letters contained unacceptable 
conditions, but the mass of Presbyterians—the old moderate 
Covenanters—felt that they could without violation of con- 
science avail themselves of the third. As a consequence, minis- 
ters in exile and in hiding were able to resume their ministry, 
and to erect, outside of the Episcopal Establishment, the frame- 
work of a Presbyterian Church. These ministers were to form 
the nucleus of the Revolution Establishment. 

This “ toleration,” as it was called, was accepted by the mass 
of the people. But the Cameronians stood out: they refused 
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such a toleration on the ground that it was polluted at the source. 
Acceptance would have meant for them acknowledging the royal 
supremacy. Their position was logically unassailable. It was 
similar to that of the Covenanters who refused the first Indulg- 
ence in 1669. ‘To have accepted this toleration at the hands of 
one whom they had disowned as a tyrant would have meant 
disloyalty to their whole testimony since 1680. So the unequal 
warfare continued, until the folly and stupidity of James, in his 
capacity of King of England, brought about with dramatic 
suddenness the “ Glorious Revolution.” The Revolution found 
the leadership of this suffering remnant of the Covenanters in the 
hands of a young man of eight-and-twenty, Alexander Shields, 
with whom were associated William Boyd and Thomas Lining. 
Shields, who was by far the ablest of the three, received his 
theological training at the University of Utrecht. He had 
suffered imprisonment, first in London, then in the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, later on the Bass, and againin the Tolbooth. Making 
his escape from the latter prison, he was for a time the chief 
lieutenant of James Renwick, and on Renwick’s execution 
became the acknowledged leader of the suffering remnant. 
In the summer of 1687 Shields, along with his brother Michael, 
were sent by the United Societies to Holland, in order to super- 
intend the publication of the Informatory Vindication of the 
suffering people. The brothers resided in Utrecht, and in that 
_ historic city Alexander, assisted by Michael, wrote the greater 
part of his book, 4 Hind Let Loose, on which he had been 
engaged while in prison. This book, which has been allowed 
to fall into a comparative oblivion which is quite undeserved, is 
worthy to rank with Buchanan’s De Fure Regni and Rutherford’s 
Lex Rex among the chief Scottish contributions to political and 
ecclesiastical thought. The book was published anonymously 
at Utrecht in the autumn of 1687, and its importance was at once 
recognised by the authorities in Scotland. Copies began to 
arrive in Scotland in March, 1688, and were at onceseized by orders 
of the Government ; and the book was bracketed with Buchanan’s, 
Rutherford’s, and others of similar tendency. 

It is probable that this, the reasoned exposition of Cameron- 
ian thought, had no small influence in Holland, and most likely 
came under the notice of the Stadtholder, then turning over 
in his own mind the pros and cons of his projected invasion of 
Great Britain. In describing the barbarities of the persecution 
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in Scotland, Shields emphasised the crowning atrocity of the 
Wigtown ‘martyrdoms. “ Neither,” he said, “were women 
spared, but some were hanged, some drowned, tied to stakes 
within the seamark, to be devoured gradually with the growing 
waves, and some of them of a very young, some of an old age.”” 
Most of the barbarities exposed by Shields were commented on 
by the Stadtholder in his Declaration to the people of Scotland, 
dated ober roth, 1688, including the destroying of “ the 
poor people” “by hanging, shooting and drowning them, 
without any form of law or respect to sex or age.’”* It is not 
at all improbable that William had read 4 Hind Let Loose 
and had been influenced by what the writer had to tell of the 
sufferings of the people of Scotland. 

The expedition of William of Orange to deliver Great 
Britain from the absolute rule of one who was not only a cruel 
tyrant but a bigoted Papist, jresulted, as we all know, in what has 
been called by universal cénsent the “Glorious Revolution.” 
This event—the triumphant vindication of the principles for 
which the Covenanters and, especially the Cameronian section 
had contended—resulted, however, in discord and division in the 
ranks of the United Societies. Shields, Boyd and Lining, believ- 
ing that the Revolution had brought freedom to Scotland and 
that the Cameronians had gained the substance of what they 
had struggled and suffered for, entered the Kirk reconstituted 
by the Revolution; but a considerable section, led by the 
intractable Sir Robert Hamilton of Preston, would not enter 
into a Church containing men who had accepted indulgences, 
or who had conformed to Prelacy, nor consider as valid any 
settlement which did not re-impose the Covenants on the Kirk 
and people of Scotland. 

While the extreme left-wing were perhaps logically consist- 
ent in their uncompromising attitude, I believe that Shields and 
those who followed him read the situation aright. The Coven- 
anters had not gained everything for which they had contended ; 
but they had won a splendid victory. In one of the darkest 
hours in Scottish, in British, in European history, when, 
in Shields’ own picturesque words, “the crowned heads or 
horns of the beast, the tyrants, alias kings of Europe” were 
“ advancing their prerogatives upon the ruins of the nations and 
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churches’ privileges ” to “ a pitch of absoluteness,”* the Scottish 
Covenanters stood foursquare for “ Christ’s Crown and Coven- 
ant,” for liberty of worship, liberty of conscience, right of associa- 
tion, freedom of the press—in short, for the Rights of Man. 
Eighteen thousand, according to the inscription on the Martyrs’ 
Monument in Greyfriars, laid down their lives rather than 
surrender their dearest liberties—a few of them aristocrats, 
a considerable number of them ministers of religion, but by far 
the greater number of them humble and obscure people— 
men and women, youths and maidens, to whom liberty was 
dearer than life, and to whom righteousness and justice and the 
things of Christ mattered greatly. We need not try toassess at 
this time of day just what the sufferings of these people gained 
for Scotland, for Great Britain, and for Europe. Suffice it to 
say that they kept the torch of Christian liberty burning in 
freedom’s darkest night, and wrote one of the brightest pages of 
Scottish history. 

Hecror Macpuerson. 
Edinburgh. 


1 A Hind Let Loose, ist ed., pp. 1-2. 
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BASIC REQUISITES IN OUR 
THEOLOGICAL THINKING 


Poxestar, chart and compass, necessary as these are for the safety 
of navigation, furnish striking illustration for the method of our 
theological thinking. Our polestar is special revelation; our 
chart is Holy Scripture; and our compass is the theologically 
scientific mind which is able to keep the right course as indicated 
in the chart, as it points absolutely true to the polestar. The 
Modernist has no polestar, but he is charmed by a Fata Morgana, 
as Kuyper has so ably developed in one of his brilliant lectures. 
The chart of the Modernist is the crazy patchwork of biblical 
excerpts and evaluations, of philosophical speculation, and of 
selections from other religions. The compass of the Modernist 
is a complex of the aberrations of thousands of subjectivities. And 
what is the result? The heavens have been falling. The 
foundations of things are being overturned. Men are running 
bewildered in all directions. According to much testimony, the 
power of the Church is lost, and its dissolution is but a question of 
time. It is boldly asserted that missionary work must be 
thoroughly overhauled, if it is not unnecessary altogether. Even 
truth has become an unknown quantity. Morality is represented 
as but a conventional arrangement. What shall we believe, say 
the people, when even ministers of the Gospel have no definite 
convictions ? And as for education, even our Christian colleges 
are, with small exception no longer true to the wisdom of their 
founders and are gravitating to the dead level of religionless state 
universities ; some of them without compunction of conscience as 
respects the dead when they disregard the purposes of funds left 
by last will and testament for specific Christian ends. Small 
wonder that atheism is boldly lifting its head and bids fair to 
prosper as never before. 

We most solemnly believe that at the root of the trouble lies 
a mistaken standpoint in theological thinking. Certain basic 
requisites are little known ; and even when pointed out, are not 
perceived. ‘Theological craft of all descriptions are sailing stormy 
seas; anchors are being thrown out to ensure safety ; and it is 
often discovered that even then ships are constantly dragging 
anchor, for there is no firm hold, no basic truth, no reality. 
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I. Tue Srrvation 

We begin our discussion with a reminder of the wide differ- 
ences of opinion in theological thinking. Our denominations and 
sects arose on account of divergent views of doctrine and polity, 
but always on the common basis of evangelical belief. These 
divergences were, of course, sad enough, but they are not to be 
compared with a greater evil which has latterly arisen and affected 
them all alike. We may conceive of the Church as having been 
divided, formerly, by vertical lines ; today all of them alike are 
divided by a horizontal line, so that they each and all are wrestling 
with the same basic problem. It is the question as between 
orthodoxy and modernism, the former standing for a bona fide 
acceptance of Holy Scripture in its entirety, with a prima facie 
interpretation of its contents ; while the latter rejects much of it 
and interprets the remainder according to subjective ideas. The 
former holds Scripture in peculiar reverence and regards it as 
authoritative ; while the latter may admire much of it, but is 
inclined to treat the old feeling for Scripture as antiquated, out- 
worn, taboo. In The Christian Century of January 3rd, 1924, 
appeared an editorial entitled: “ Fundamentalism and Modern- 
ism: Two Religions.” With sharp discrimination that article 

correctly sized up the situation. It asks: “Or are the 
fundamentalists right in claiming that the issue is a grave one, 
going to the roots of religious conviction and involving the basic 
purpose and almost the genius of Christianity itself?” It 
continues: “ A candid reply to such inquiries must be of agree- 
ment with the fundamentalist claim. It is to be doubted that. 
the average churchman whose sympathies are in the main with 
modernism has any adequate appreciation of the sharpness and 
depth of the issue . . . that they are foundation differences, 
structural differences, amounting in their radical dissimilarity 
almost to the differences between two distinct religions.” 

All Modernists may not quite agree with this and declare 
that this is an extreme position. However, the principle tends in 
that direction. If one begins to set his foot upon the diverging 
path, the logical destination is certain. I say: the logical 
destination. For though many hold the principle, the old 
tradition still exerts its benign influence, and a subconscious fear 
restrains many from fully committing themselves to its implica- 
tions. Not all are as considerate. Dr. William Newton Clarke 
wrote; “‘ Many too are wondering whether they shall be compelled 
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to go, and are looking with alarm on the perils that beset the way. 
Is it possible, these inquirers ask, for a man to make the change 
with regard to the Bible without losing his faith, not to say his 
soul?” But Dr. Clarke had no compunction. It has shocked 
and grieved me to read in the same book: “ Students are very 
slow to accept a considerable alteration of their general conception 
of the Bible. . . . But it may be the duty to shock him out 
of some of the ideas that he brought with him ” (Sixty Years With 
the Bible, pp. 214,215). But these were the ideas of pious parents 
who had felt in their own experience and shown forth in their 
lives the powers of the heavenly world. Dr. Clarke, alas, succeeded 
but too well in committing spiritual murder. 

Dr. Robert Norwood, of St. Bartholomew’s, New York City, 
wrote: “There are three forces revealed in the life of the Church 
today. They are materialism, scepticism and mysticism. 
Scepticism is manifested in what is called the Liberal movement, 
Modernism. Although it has set the Bible free of fetishism and 
taboo, it is essentially sceptical and too closely identified with the 
academic method which we believe is the essential evil of the hour. 
We can ‘make no compromise with a system of education that is 
turning infidel youth out of America” (The Christian Century, 
December 31st, 1930). 

It is notorious that seminary after seminary has left its ancient 
moorings and has been flooding the world with men who no longer 
proclaim the evangel of repentance from sin, faith in the atoning 
blood of the Redeemer, and a final judgment based on the accept- 
ance of God’s unconditional terms of entrance into eternal life. 

Our opponents themselves, Christian and non-Christian, 
bear witness. Listen to what Walter Lippman said at a testi- 
monial dinner to him: “ If we ask ourselves what it is that we 
are certain of in our national life, what it is that we are surest 
of, what it is that we can defend with our clearest conscience, 
with the least hesitation and doubt, I do not think we can name 
a single, concrete policy or principle. We do not know the 
answer to all our problems. We do not even know what all 
our problems are. . . . We are compelled to say that 
the goal is hidden, that we can see only a little of the road 
and that the road we see is not very clearly marked” (The 
Christian Century, May 30th, 1931). What a testimony to doubt 
and darkness; what closing of the eyes to the light that has 
actually shined from heaven! It is all a groping about of blind 
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men. It is asking for the way whilst refusing Him who is the 
Truth and the Way and the Life. For note again this striking 
title of an editorial in The Christian Century: “ The Cult of the 
Questers,” and we read in it: “ Liberalism in all fields, but 
especially in religion, is plagued with a sense of irresponsibility 
arising from this one-sided devotion to the sheer process of seek- 
ing ”(Mayzoth, 1931). Inthe same journalareviewof Dr. C. W. 
Gilkey’s, “‘ Meeting the Challenge of Modern Doubt,” appears, 
in which “ Dr. Gilkey offers the outstanding arguments for the 
interpretation of religion based on our modern scientific knowledge 
of the origin and development of the race.” And the author 
says in his book: “ Christianity has silently cast off its ancient 
moorings and like a ship leaving the harbour lights astern, is now 
voyaging towards a new world beyond an uncharted sea” (The 
Christian Century, October 7th, 1931). Here you have the open 
confession that Scripture cannot serve as a chart: modern 
scientific knowledge as an evolutionary process is the tgnts fatuus 
which is sure to lure the self-deceived seeker i into deeper difficulty, 
if not destruction. 

Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr, of Union Theological Seminary of 
New York City, himself a Liberal, has a self-condemnatory article 
in The Christian Century of March 25th, 1931. ‘The astonishing 
title is: ‘* Let Liberal Churches Stop Fooling Themselves.” He 
writes : “ The dogma is that the world is gradually growing better 
and that the inevitability of gradualness guarantees our salvation. 
The Liberal Church has held to this dogma ever since John Fiske 
and his school made the doctrine of evolution acceptable to the 
religious mind and heart. The moral obfuscation which has 
resulted from this ethical interpretation of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion is difficult to measure. . . . The real fact about our 
civilisation is that it is flirting with disaster. . . . Weconduct 
our international relations with a social imagination hardly 
worthy of primitive savages. . . . The mistake of the Liberal 
Church lies in its identification of an easy evolutionary optimism 
with the desperate and heroic optimism which can arise out of 
and be justified by only a heroic defiance of the forces of nature 
which so largely control the life of human society. . . The 
result is that it fails to understand the diabolical aspects of human 
life. 

The Rev. William Henry Spence writes in The Congregational- 
ist on the subject: “ Modernism Begins to Take Inventory.” 
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We quote in part: “ The destruction of the Bible’s infallibility, 
has ruined its authority for multitudes. In reaction from the 
doctrine of literal inspiration they have thrown over all depend- 
ence upon it as a spiritual guide-book. ‘To some Liberals it has 
become little more than a source-book of rather doubtful value 
for historical study. In the resulting confusion both the man in 
the crowd and the Liberal scholar often are like a sailor who has 
thrown over chart and compass, and vainly tries to steer his course 
under a sky whose stars are hidden by the clouds. When one 
thinks of what the old faith in the Bible did for our fathers and 
mothers and the kind of family life it inspired them to create, one 
feels less and less inclined to swagger over the fruits of the so-called 
modern view of the Bible. . . . But what of us, the sons of 
such parents, with the advantages of our higher learning, real or 
supposed ? Must we not confess that a glory has departed from 
us? Has our Liberalism given us an equivalent for that which 
we surrendered when we gave up our parents’ belief in the Bible ? 
The necessity is upon us to find something to give us what the 
Bible gave them, the feeling of security in a trouble-ridden 
world, clearness and definiteness in religious convictions, the 
accent of authority in our testimony of religious experience, 
and a firm, sure hold of faith in Christ—or else Liberalism 
will yet become the great apostasy” (Christianity Today, 
November, 1930). 

New England today is a striking example of this very process 
with its bitter fruits, and the blight is rapidly spreading westward. 
In 1808 Andover Seminary was founded by the strictly orthodox 
in protest against the Liberalism which was then already invading 
Harvard. Moneys were left to Andover for those express pur- 
poses. Professors were to sign an iron-clad statement, to be 
repeated every five years, certifying to their orthodoxy. However, 
the apostasy has slowly gone on, so that today orthodoxy has 
disappeared and Andover has been merged in a Liberal institution, 
flouting the last wills and testaments of the fathers, and this 
sustained by the Supreme Court of the State of Massachusetts. 
What must we think of the morality of these “enlightened ” men ? 
And what is New England today? Its churches lie in spiritual 
death. “ For a generation a majority of its communities have 
been slipping into a state of spiritual apathy that is appalling. 
There are eight hundred closed churches, scores of towns without 
a single church service. . . . I know of counties in Vermont 
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where less than four per cent of the population attend any 
Protestant church regularly. In one city the total church attend- 
ance for a week averages about three hundred, and the sale of 
movie tickets 13,500. New England, soaked with blood and 
sacrificial gifts, the heart-cries of God’s children, the seed-plot 
of most all that is worth while in America today, has been and 
is the most neglected part of America. This is due to Unitarian- 
ism and its later counterpart Modernism. The home of 
Puritan virtue and political liberty has become a stronghold of 
Romanism, and Boston, the Cradle of Liberty, is the seat of a 
Cardinal and so intolerant that in its public library, the second 
largest in the United States, and built up exclusively by Protestant 
donors, a book like Robertson’s ‘ The Roman Catholic Church in 
Italy,’ praised highly by both King and Premier fifteen years 
ago, was taken from the shelves and put in the ‘ Inferno’ 
where improper books are kept and is not allowed to go out ” 
(in part quoted from The Sunday School Times of July 11th, 
1931). 

The Christian Century of March 18th, 1931, had a striking 
article on “‘ The Impotence of the Modern God,” by Prof. W. M. 
Horton, of Oberlin, O. We quote: “ A certain woman spoke 
with a rush of pent-up vehemence, a touch of bitterness of ‘ the 
impotence of your modern God.’ This unspoken protest lies 
rankling in the breasts of multitudes today. They have seen in 
the sturdy lives of their Puritan fathers, and in the serene faces 
of their Puritan mothers, what invigorating and sustaining 
potency can flow into human existencé when it is rooted and 
grounded in God. But their fathers’ God is no longer theirs ; 
and in the modern ‘improved’ concepts of God which are 
proposed in place of the one they have abandoned, they sense a 
fatal lack. . . . If the God of modern liberal religion 
impresses people as impotent, then he is doomed, and liberal 
religion is doomed, no matter how rationally satisfactory it may 
be.”’ 

Prof. Horton continues rather disappointingly : ‘‘ The tdea 
of God, then, is eternal ; but ideas of God aretemporal. . . . 
Let us lay hold upon the worthiest and mightiest deity man is 
capable of embracing ; and may the best man’s God come out 
victorious! The event is in the hand of God—not my God or 
your God, but the Unknown God, half-veiled and half-revealed, 
who draws us all on in the quest of self-fulfilment, of which he is 
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the goal.” Again we remark, how much doubt and darkness 
reside in this professor of theology in the seminary which the 
saintly and mighty Finney founded ! 

We refrain from giving further quotations, and we cry out in 
alarm and indignation, What is the matter with these people 
professing the Christian religion? They have lost sight of the 
polestar, and they have cast chart and compass overboard. The 
_ captains are steering the ship according to individual whims and 

guesses. There is nothing objective. Editorials in outstanding 
periodicals, best-seller books, reviews, all betray the unmistak- 
able tendency that things pertaining to the Christian religion are 
objectively on a very doubtful and insecure footing. Scarcely 
any reckoning is made with Scripture ; whatever is taken from it, 
is “ evaluated ” so as to accord with subjective apprehensions. 
The Bible is allowed to contain much that is good, but the large 
admixture of the crude and false needs tobethrown out, and every- 
thing must be brought up-to-date. However, the standard to 
which this is to be brought up, is subjective. And by this token 
the number of standard tallies with the number of subjectivities. 
As in olden times the Chinese vendor of weights and measures 
made them to order, less or more, according to the purposes of 
the customer, so the modern theologian creates his own god as he 
thinks he ought to be. —To the Modernist a paramount authority 
in religion does not exist. ‘The word of the one is as good as that 
of another. So, where is the polestar by which the ship is to be 
steered ? Whose compass of all these modern brand-new varieties, 
many “ made in Germany,” but not a few in the United States as 
well, will you choose? In the storms of life and thought with 
which our frail enough barque has to contend, steersmen are 
obliged constantly to cast anchor, and these are found as 
constantly to be dragging. In other words, all systems of 
theology and thought which are not based on what is bed-rock 
truth cannot but constantly shift ground as the winds of criticism 
blow upon them and rocks loom ahead, The various philosophies 
have been changing to the present hour. Even Natural Science, 
part of which, at least, goes by the name of “ exact ” science, is in 
a remarkably inexact, almost inchoate condition. For listen to 
Prof. Northrop, of Yale University: “ Tehus we find ourselves 
at the end where we were at the beginning. In truly Greek 
fashion thought has run full circle ” (Setence and First Principles, 
p. 288). “ This throws an entirely new light upon the nature of 
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the course of Western civilisation, and upon the degree of finality 
of modern thought. In fundamental matters we have not gone 
beyond the Greeks. We are still facing their problem ” (Jb:d., 
p. §1). If such is the situation in “ natural ” matters, how great 
the need of something beyond the human in things spiritual ! 
What guarantee can there be for the truth of any religion which 
has no objective authority ? And Liberals feel this themselves, 
for many of them openly give warning of their plight. Says 
Dr. Abba Hillel Silver in his book, “ Religion in a Changing 
World”: “ Much of our religious thinking in recent years has 
been characterised by nervousness and timidity. In the face of 
the widely-heralded new world of the scientific mould and temper, 
religious thinking, especially of the liberal type, has become 
diffident and panicky. Never was liberal theology in such a 
mortal funk as it is today. For it has finally come face to face 
_ with its real foe—the Apollyon of materialism, agnosticism and 
atheism. Heretofore, the religious liberal was engaged rather 
pleasantly in attacking orthodoxy. In his onslaught upon the 
crumbling citadels of orthodoxy, the liberal could command all 
the battering rams of modern science. . . . But the battle 
suddenly swept far beyond the fundamentalist-modernist sector. 
The main positions of religion itself, of all religion, the liberal’s 
included, are now attacked by the ancient and bitter and powerful 
enemy—materialism and atheism. And this time it is the enemy 
who is in possession of the weapons of modern science. In this 
major attack upon religion, the orthodox religionist finds himself 
in a stronger position than the liberal. The orthodox entrenches 
himself in a supernaturalism against which the attacking waves of 
scepticism hurl themselves in vain. He is bulwarked behind 
revelation and tradition. The liberal, however, must fight in the 
open, and with weapons which, he suspects, are not as strong or as 
modern as those of the enemy (pp. 1,2). 

And Protestant theological thinking need not be orthodox 
even to come to the same conclusion. The late Prof. C. A. 
Bennett, of Yale University, wrote a small book on “The Dilemma 
of Religious Knowledge.” In The Christian Century of 
September 2nd, 1931, Prof. F. S. C. Northrop writes an able 
review of this book. In referring to the dilemma, he says that 
“‘ Protestantism is intellectually bankrupt,” because it affirms a 
religion, as Bennett indicated, which “ is a sham and a pretence 
without metaphysical foundations ” ; with “ preachers who are 
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intellectual side-steppers who cover their inherent atheism and 
agnosticism with a torrent of metaphysically empty phrases: it 
has no metaphysical foundations for its claims.” What Prof. 
Northrop wants is this: “‘ Obviously, the only adequate solution - 
of this problem is the discovery of a metaphysics which enables 
one to accept the verified first principles of modern science and 
at the same time provides metaphysical foundations for the 
ontological claims of religion. A religion which is worth anything 
must make ontological claims which can be justified only by a 
metaphysical theory of the nature of things.” Prof. Northrop 
puts the matter correctly, and though his terms are susceptible of 
some interpretation, we accept the challenge and propose in this 
paper to squarely meet the conditions, doing so on the basis of 
the far too little known works of the Dutch professors, Kuyper 
and Bavinck (both deceased), men of great learning, of clear 
vision, and having a consummate grasp of the full range of all 
knowledge as it is related to the Divine purposes. Dr. Bavinck 
was also an expert in philosophical thought. 

Prof. Bennett insisted that “ religion is not religion unless it 
raises the question of fact.” Just so. The ontology of the 
matter is that religion must be a reality and as such must be truth 
in every way. In other words, our Christian religion is not a 
merely subjective something without objective content, but it 
has a veritable object, or rather a complex of objects to which the 
mind is directed, and which induces faith, adoration and devotion. 
And, just as botany has its own distinctive objects to be investi- 
gated, and just as astronomy has another distinctive class of 
objects for investigation, so likewise the Christian religion has 
its own generic object or complex of objects which appeal to 
the human intellect. And this investigation also must be 
done in a careful and discriminating manner. This process we 
call science. 

Before proceeding it will be necessary to examine the rather 
arrogant attitude of so-called “ scientists,” as if they only have 
“ science ” and the theologian not. Webster defines science thus : 
“ Science is any branch or department of systematised knowledge 
considered as a distinct field of investigation or object of study.” 
Herbert Spencer says in his “ First Principles”: ‘What is science? 
Tosee the absurdity of the prejudice against it, we need only remark 
that science is simply a higher development of common knowledge. 

. « Nowhere is it possible to draw a line and say: here 
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science begins.” It has been attempted to save the situation for 
unbelieving scientists by speaking of the “ exact sciences.” But 
mathematics is perhaps the only really exact science, as even 
chemistry is losing this distinction because the very constitution 
of matter is becoming more and more a mystery. It is also 
predicted that within twenty-five years geology will undergo a 
radical revision. Exact science? What arrogance to so denomi- 
nate it, when it rests upon such insecure foundations! For, listen 
again to Prof. Northrop: “Certain things have happened in 
contemporary science which are of greatimportance. . . . It 
is evident something has happened which must eventually change 
the philosophy of each one of us. . . . Nor must anyone 
suppose that the problem which we face affects only philosophy ; 
a solution of it is even more necessary forscience. . . . Stated 
bluntly, this means that scientists do not fully understand their 
own discoveries because the first principles, which make all 
technical discoveries intelligible, are in a state of flux. 

A change which strikes the very foundation of things is upon us ” 
(Science and First Principles, pp. 1, 2). It must, therefore, be 
strictly kept in mind that science is a method, so that it is not 
determined by its object. Hence, although metaphysics, 
psychology, etc., are not within material reach of the investigator, 
they are nevertheless important objects of research, and this 
research is science. Likewise the Christian theologian has his 
complex of objects which severely tax his mental powers, and this 
too must be done in a well-reasoned manner, and thus it as well is 
science. Bavinck has written a fine book on Christelizke Weten- 
schap (translated “‘ Christian Science,” but this term must not be 
confounded with the Eddy cult). He argues that as God is the 
Creator of all things, He is to be considered in every branch of 
learning in the light also of that Word in which the God of truth 
and of all wisdom speaks. He writes in another notable book : 
“ It is often represented as if only the special science of theology 
concerned itself with God and divine things, and as if all other 
sciences, particularly the natural sciences, have nothing whatever 
to do with God; nay, as if they would forfeit their scientific 
character and become disloyal to their task should they refer to 
Him or take account of Him. However, a chasm is thus created 
objectively in the sphere of reality between God and the world ; 
and subjectively in man, between his intellect and heart, his faith 
and knowledge, even if the very existence of God be not denied 
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and all right of existence be refused to faith ” (Phil. of Revelation, 
p. 83). Furthermore, when one speaks of Naturalistic sciences, 
it must not be forgotten that even these contain elements which 
cannot be separated from philosophy and subjectivity. The wise 
of this world, therefore have no monopoly on science. And far 
from being bluffed by them, we most resolutely and emphatically 
believe that Christianity is the most objective truth : it possesses 
the most important facts of existence; they are the most real 
and best authenticated facts. Their investigation stillconstitutes 
theology the Queen of Sciences. 


Il. Tue Remepy 


Having pointed out the very serious harm which is entailed 
in thinking along ill-conceived principles in theological science, 
we now proceed to indicate the remedy which ensures safety, 
power and comfort as the result of correct theological thinking 
with its benign effect upon life in all its aspects. 

The twenty-seventh Psalm concludes with a moving state- 
ment: “ If I did not believe to see even yet Jahve’s grace in the 
land of the living ——.” As you know, the apodosis is lacking 
in the Hebrew text. Supply anything you like. This very 
omission is eloquent. Indeed, what is life without something 
tangible, reliable, solid, true ? Without these things despair 
lurks at the door. We want none of that. Thank God, we are in 
possession of the most solid and reliable good : there 1s revelation ! 
God has spoken. He has spoken clearly. He has spoken with 
sufficient clearness to comport with our range of apprehension. 
Besides, in His marvellous grace He has caused what is necessary 
for us to know, to be recorded, and to be handed down to us to 
this very day. Surely, it is recorded in such a way, that there 
need be no doubt. Doubt in this case is simply the unwillingness 
to see what there is tosee! Unbelief, even that of the Modernist 
variety,wsill not see. It is pathetic to note how averse learned men 
are to accept the explanations which remove so-called difficulties 
in a simple, and adequate way. (Example: God “ repents ” and 
cannot repent.) Unless we accept special revelation, we have no 
polestar in guiding our course, and we run grave danger of spiritual 

First of all we call the attention of the reader to a book of 
exceptional value and directly pertinent to our subject. It is 
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that which contains the Stone Lectures, delivered at Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1908-1909, by the late Prof. Dr. Herman 
Bavinck, of the Free University of Amsterdam. The book has 
the title : Philosophy of Revelation. In ten chapters, Dr. Bavinck, 
whose reading was of the widest, including the most of our modern 
languages, sweeps the field of philosophy and theology. The 
chapter headings are: The Idea of a Philosophy of Revelation ; 
Revelation and Philosophy ; and then he treats of Revelation 
respectively as related to Nature, History, Religion, Christianity, 
Religious Experience, Culture, and the Future. He fairly 
exhausts all that has been thought and sought by all kinds of 
thinkers in their quest for reality, and Bavinck patiently and 
thoroughly examines them and shows how unsatisfactory and 
empty they all are. He ends his chapters in every instance by 
pointing out the sufficiency of divine revelation to fully meet every 
requirement of mind and heart. In my judgment the book is a 
most magnificent performance, and deserves repeated perusal. A 
book like this takes away every cause for such apprehension as the 
Psalmist mentions in the verse of the Psalm quoted above. 

My main object in writing this paper is to point to another 
work, which is even more basic than that of Dr. Bavinck. It is 
written by his famous predecessor in the chair of Dogmatic 
Theology in the same Free University of Amsterdam. This 
writer is the late Prof. Dr. Abraham Kuyper.. He again raised 
Calvinism to honour, and under God was instrumental in 
rehabilitating true religion in the Netherlands which had suffered 
under a withering blight of liberalism for upwards of a century. 
He was also a statesman of the first rank, the leader of his party 
which idolised him. As politics in the Netherlands is based 
largely on religious ideas, he led those of the orthodox persuasion. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century the cultured and fine- 
grained Groen van Prinsterer had been its lone representative in 
the States General, and fought against overwhelming odds; and 
in his latter days, Groen, almost disheartened, gave over the reins 
to the then youthful Kuyper. The liberals dubbed him and his 
class as “the night-school,” “the non-thinking part of the 
nation,” etc. However, founding a weekly paper and a daily, 
Kuyper so ably laboured in his cause that eventually his party 
actually gained a large number of seats in the States General and 
in coalition with the members of the Catholic political party more 
than once formed the government of the Queen. At one time 
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Kuyper himself was Prime Minister for four years. In the days 
of the Reformation little Holland occupied a front rank among the 
nations of Europe, the blessing of God upon her orthodoxy. But 
she went down to weakness and obscurity as for about two 
centuries rationalism and modernism held almost absolute sway. 
Today, however, the once all-controlling Liberal party is about 
played out, its place taken by the Socialist and Communist 
parties, while those of the Right, among whom there is faith in 
special revelation, viz. Catholic and various Protestant groups, 
dominate the national policies. And again, so it seems, little 
Holland is once more gaining a considerable place in the sun, 
through the blessing of God on her return to His word and His 
truth. 

Kuyper’s great work is his Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology, 
issued in 1894. The original Dutch edition consists of three 
volumes. The second volume has been translated into English 
and contains an introduction by Dr. B. B. Warfield. We fear 
that altogether too many of these volumes stand unsold on the 
shelves of the Scribners. It is a shame! It is to weep over! 
Our theological public is so charmed by the glitter of theological 
brass and tinsel, that this pure gold is recognised about as well as 
to its intrinsic value as the Hottentot children understood the 
value of the stones with which they were playing and which 


eventually proved to be diamonds ! 


Kuyper’s Encyclopedia goes to the roots of matters, It lays 
foundations. Whoever is willing to stand upon them feels firm. 
You actually have there what Prof. Bennett calls for in his The 
Dilemma of Religious Knowledge. And you have there what Prof. 
Northrop calls for, who states that our intellectual Protestantism 
is bankrupt, and he declares that provision must be made for 
“ metaphysical foundations for the ontological claim of religion.” 
He repeats it thus: “ Truly there can be no adequate theory of 
religion without a metaphysical philosophy of religion.” This is 
the very thing the Encyclopedia in question gives. 

Let us first of all quote what the author says about the need 
of such an Encyclopedia: “ Having had my own university 
education under Scholten and Kuenen in a sphere of wholly 
different theological ideas [than the orthodox Reformed], and 
having been charmed later on in no less a degree by the Vermitte- 
lungstheologie, he found no rest for his heart and mind than when 
his eyes were opened to the depth, the earnestness and the beauty 
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of the Reformed Confession which has come to us out of those 
spiritually rich days when Calvin was a world-power, not only in 
the theological but also in the social and political world” 
(Introd., I, vi.). 

“‘ However, much as I value the fresh exuberance of mystic 
life, which nowadays can be observed even among extreme J. 
tendencies, nevertheless without something additional, theology - 
can never be built up out of mysticism. Theology has never lived 
nor flourished than out of the root of its own principium ; and 
this principium cannot be found outside of Scripture unless its 
character as a principium for the conscious life of the Church be 
lost. It was therefore decidedly necessary to return to the old 
doctrine of the Principium Theologie. Not simply to take this 
over bodily out of the older theology, but by means of further 
development to enclose it in the forms of our modern conscious- 
ness. It will be a matter of gratitude to me if this exposition of 
the Principium Theologiz shall contribute if but something to 
put solid ground under the feet of our Reformed theologians ” 
(Introd., II, v., vi.). 

' From this the reader will notice wherein lies the strength of 
this Encyclopedia ; namely, to indicate our one sole authority : 
and that Scripture ts this in such a manner as to constitute it a 
principium. You cannot go back of, or under a principium. You 
have no Christian religion and you can do little with it unless, as 
Aristotle says of every subject of investigation, you assume it. 
What this means, Kuyper explains in this Encyclopedia, and we 
shall come to it. 

As has already been stated there are three volumes in the 
original Dutch. The first is the introductory volume, and the 
third discusses particulars. It is now in order to give a general, 
but necessarily very short account of the argument pursued in the 
second volume, since that gives us the basic requisites in our 
theological thinking. One’s heart sinks within him when he is 
obliged to pass by and adequately summarise so much wealth of | 
thought whose beauty and grandeur can best be appreciated when 
its very presence and fulness is enjoyed, as he who climbs the Alps 
best feels its indescribable thrill and awe. 

It is a great gain for theology today that the mechanistic 
conception of the universe has well nigh been generally given up 
by scientists of note, who now feel that a Prime Mover must be 
postulated as the only source and origin of the kosmos. And this 
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very situation, which was not yet in evidence when the Encyclo- 
pedia was written, adds to the clinch of Kuyper’s argument. It is 
as follows : 

Theology is one of the sciences because it respects a very 
important realm of thought and life The Creator has constituted 
an organic relation between the kosmos and the human mind. 
Hence the human mind perceives not only the facts, but also enters 
into their relations. The facts of the kosmos are not only of a 
material, but also of a spiritual character. The investigation of 
the latter is rather elusive, because of the subjective element, 
which has acquired a dangerous exponent from the fact of sin 
which has darkened the clearness of perception and vitiated the 
honesty of the disposition. 

The object of theological study is not, strictly speaking, God 
Himself. We cannot know Him unless He places Himself within 
the reach of the investigator. Hence the need of revelation, even 
special revelation, so as to be sufficiently understood. It gives us 
the complex of objects for our theological investigation. Theol- 
ogy is, therefore, the science, not of God, but of the knowledge of 
God. Nature, indeed, reveals God, but, unassisted, man gains 
little from this. Intentionally, and very well knowing what He 
did, the Lord God has communicated a knowledge of His being 
and His ways such as He wished it to be and in such a manner that 
this revelation, though not containing Hisabsolute image, still gives 
it in that definite form which alone can be used by man. Only 
in Holy Scripture have we the deposit of the knowledge of God. 
Every form of rationalism and modernism builds its theology out 
of subjective factors, which judges by its own insight and 
estimation, and is loth to accept God’s. 

_ In Chapter Two (Sec. 32) Kuyper touches the very nerve of 
orthodox theology. He speaks of the principium theologia. A 
principium respects the means, not the source of acquiring 
knowledge. There obtains a particular and only way whereby 
we can acquire knowledge of God, namely, His se/f-revelation— 
He must give it. And it is given in Holy Scripture ;_ it is to be 
found nowhere else. Hence Scripture is called the principium 
unicum theologia. Scripture IS our knowledge of God. 

The connection of this principium with our consciousness is 
immediate—not acquired by reason or argument. It is an aware- 
ness which stands upon the same level as other primordial 
perceptions, as, our Ego, our continuity, etc. Scripture is seen 
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to be such by those only who have eyes to see. The Holy Spirit 
gives these. Hence the Reformers grounded their faith in the 
Scriptures as the very Word of God on no other ground than the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit. Scripture proves itself as such in the 
same manner as one’s person photographs itself upon the negative. 
Faith gives its highest certainty where in our consciousness it 
rests immediately upon the witness of God. Just as it is the 
testimonium Dei creatoris which gives us certainty of natural 
perceptions, so the testimontum Spiritus Sancti gives us the 
certainty of things spiritual. 

In Scripture the Lord God offers His revelation in an 
organically connected piece of life shot through with all kinds of 
Divine words and acts against the background of the human 
element. The Bible is so constructed that it requires one’s 
utmost powers to obtain its import. The theologian may not 
proceed empirically or speculatively, but must strictly conform 
himself to the complex of objects given him. In so doing, he is 
dealing with the highest of realities, because God the Holy Spirit 
who gave the Word, also indwells the believing theologian and in 
him testifies to His Own. Here is the union of a sound intellec- 
tualism and a sound mysticism. | 

Theology can only thrive in the Church, which is the Body of 
Christ and in which the Holy Spirit, as the Divine Teacher, resides. 
Through the Holy Spirit there comes sufficient knowledge to us in 
three ways: (1) A personal theology, which avails to give every 
child of God his personal peace and comfort ; (2) An ecclesiastical 
theology, which places the confession of the Church before the 
world ; and (3) A scientific theology, which brings the knowledge 
of God in its fullest measure into the consciousness of the Church 
and enables it to be enjoyed the more. 

It is not the manner of the Holy Spirit to have everything 
proceed in a mechanical and infallible way. He designs that 
there be spiritual struggling. This prevents stagnation and 
petrifaction. Thus the theologian is kept awake and is constantly 
obliged to give account of himself. 

A Section then treats of the Freedom of Scientific Theology. 
This expression sounds strange, perhaps, as coming from this 
conservative theologian. Some would expect only rigid, static 
orthodoxy. However, numerous instances could be given to show 
how surprisingly broad-minded Kuyper is after all. He says: 
“‘ Every study is bound by the nature of its object, and subject to 
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the laws which govern the activity of our consciousness. This is 
the freedom of the train on the rails. The theologian is bound by 
his principium, but he may not be hindered in having his studies 
pursue its course. The Church need not be afraid of critical 
studies, Pure gold invites testing. God has been pleased that 
in the appropriation of the truths of His revelation the human 
factor shall have fullsway. But, provided the basic principles are 
right and the disposition of the theologian true, there may obtain 
struggle enough, but we need not fear a good outcome. The 
event shows that thousands come to assurance of mind through 
the leading of the Holy Spirit, who in the free working of our 
spirit, causes His rule and truth to triumph.” 

We conclude our digest at this point. There remains a 
chapter with the subject: “ The Organism of Theology” ; and 
an interesting final chapter on the “ History of Theology ” in its 
general scientific progress. 

There are numerous works of a similar sterling quality. The 
older Protestant divines furnished material of first-class quality, 
and thence the later orthodox theologians drew their inspiration. 
Kuyper acknowledged his deep indebtedness to them and simply 
brought their material up to date in the best sense of the word. 
And thus we have rock-bottom foundation, and it is imperative 
that our theological thinking proceed along those lines or our 
safety isimperilled. Of all perils that which concerns the welfare 
of the soul with its eternal issues, in which the will and the honour 
of God are involved, ranks as the very highest. 

The reader will remember the sneer which not so very long 
ago often met the word “theology.” The result was that 
doctrinal study was neglected. Eyes were struck out in those 
days, and, blinded as we have become, we are now required to 
see! The problems of life and thought today press upon us 
harder than ever, and how pitifully inadequate is the power to 
meet and resolve them! Superficiality and misapprehension run 
riot these days. No wonder that our age has no great religious 
orators for the lack of great themes to stir them! Samson has 
been shorn of his strength and the Philistines are making sport of 
him. Men of massive mold, of sterling character, of strong 
convictions are needed today as never before. But such are not 
born of doubt and hesitation. And so the world around us has 
lapsed into indifference and godlessness and coolly ignores the 
spineless preaching of a denatured gospel. 
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Because the generality of ministers acclaims the merits of 
the newer theological conceptions, no one can resist following 
the crowd. However crazy a fashion may be (the modern short 
skirts, for example), even the modest fall for it. Real independ- 
ence of thinking and staunch adherence to convictions, are scarce. 


“ Dare to be a Daniel! 
Dare to stand alone! 
Dare to have a purpose firm ! 
Dare to make it known!” 


We honour the heroism of a lone Elijah, of a Jeremiah, John the 
Baptist, Paul, Athanasius, Savonarola, Luther, Calvin, Knox, etc. 
We can speak with power when we have the message straight from 
the Throne and have the mind of the Holy Spirit. The orthodox 
message is that one which has gripped hearts and transformed 
lives! It carries an air of genuineness ; it comes with authority ; 
and has ever been well-nigh irresistible. The Chalmers, Guthries, 
Edwards, Whitefields, Wesleys and Spurgeons were men of might 
for that very reason. Modern preachers advertise their own 
weakness as they beg each other to do something to make their 
new views effective. Indeed, something very, very effective is 
required in these times in which cries for help from a sinking 
world rise up from all directions: Amid the howling storms of 
our times, in the darkness which has enveloped the nations of the 
world, there is imperative need that our steersmen once more get 
the position of the polestar and examine the official chart for our 
course. Theologians are in need of repentance as this consists 
in peravoa and emorpogj—a “change of mind” and a 
“ return ” to the Way of Life. Kuyper had to do so, and with 
what powérful results! Drummond nestled closer to the Blood 
of the Atonement on his death-bed. Chalmers and Thomas Scott 
are notable examples. When the evidence against Modernism is 
so strong and general, when even from their own midst confessions 
of weakness come, it seems strange that the way to safety, peace 
and power is not more generally sought. One cannot help being 
struck with the lack of appeal to Holy Scripture in much of our 
modern theological writing. There is seeking enough, as witness 
the examples we have given above, but there is no eye for the 
precious gold of Revelation. | 

Sir Isaac Newton was, according to Sir J. J. Thompson, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, “ the greatest man of 
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science the world has ever seen.” And Dr. J. H. Jeans, one of the 
most widely quoted of modern students in astronomy and 
scientific research, says of Newton that he was “ the greatest man 
of science, perhaps the greatest intellect the world has ever seen.” 
But, says Sir David Brewster, his biographer ; “‘ He dissolved the 
league which genius had formed with scepticism and added to the 
cloud of witnesses the brightest name of ancient or of modern 
times.” Now Newton exalted Scripture and bowed to its 
absolute authority. He wrote: “I can take my telescope and 
look millions and millions of miles into space, but I can lay it aside 
and go into my room, and get down on my knees in earnest prayer 
and see more of heaven, and get closer to God than I can assisted 
by all the telescopes and material agencies of earth.” An eminent 
mathematician of Geneva, sick unto death, wrote to Newton: 
“ T thank God that my soul is extremely quiet, in which you have 
had a chief hand.” Dr. Morland, F.R.S., wrote to Newton from 
his death-bed : “ I have done and will do my best while I live, to 
follow your advice, to repent and believe. I pray often as I am 
able that God would make me sincere and change my heart.” 
These eminent men had not thrown chart and compass overboard, 
and looking to the polestar, they found safety and peace for their 
souls, 

The professors in our seminaries had better not follow the 
evil example of Prof. William Newton Clarke, who conceived it as 
his “‘ duty to shock the student out of some of the ideas what he 
brought with him ” from God-fearing parents who had grounded 
him inthe Word. An infinitely better course is to electrify these — 
charges by establishing a still stronger and living contact with the 
inspired Word, the condition on which the Holy Spirit will make 
it powerful as a two-edged sword. To that end it is indispensable 
to begin their introduction to the study of dogmatic theology 
with a thorough grounding in the foundations, in Encyclopedia 
according to Kuyper’s acceptation of that term. Thus these 
young minds upon whom the future welfare of the Church so 
largely depends, can become “ fit,” “ competent” (so the Greek) 
as ministers of the New Testament (2 Cor. iii. 6). 

And all our brethren who are now in the active ministry of 
the Gospel do well once more to examine the foundations, and so 
execute their commission that like Paul they can say: “ Holding 
forth the word of Life, that I may have whereof to glory in the 
day of Christ, that I did not run in vain neither labour in vain ” 
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(Phil. ii. 16). “ But if any man buildeth on the foundation gold, 
silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble ; each man’s work shall be 
made manifest : for the Day shall declare it, because it is revealed 
in fire; and the fire itself shall prove each man’s work of what 
sort it is ” (1 Cor. iii. 12, 13). 


Gerrit H. Hospsrs, Sr. 


East Williamson, New York, U.S.A. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


IN NECESSARIIS UNITAS* 


Tus little Dutch book reads like a detective story. In the liveliest manner possible 
Dr. Eekhof traces the history of the famous maxim, “ In essentials unity, in non-cssen- 
tials liberty, in all things charity,” showing how it was discovered to be the creation 
of Petrus Meiderlinus (Rupertus Meldenius) in 1626. 

It is strange how sayings come into familiar use in the mouths of people who have 
no idea of the source of their words. This maxim has thus commonly been attributed 
to Augustine. At the Lausanne Conference on Faith and Order where Church 
Unity was being discussed an Eastern Archbishop who might have been expected to 
know the Fathers, attributed it to Augustine ; and I have heard the same thing done 
during the recent Church Union negotiations in Scotland. Dr. Eekhof, however, 
is undoubtedly right in his supposition that this is the careless misunderstanding by 
some one long ago of the words, “‘ Augustanae Confessionis ” (Augsburg Confession) 
in the title of the book. 

Dr. Eekhof summarises the contents of Meiderlin’s Paraenesis, and provides an 
interesting biographical sketch of its little-known author, enriching the account by 
a portrait of Meiderlin and facsimiles of the title page of his work and also the printed 
page where the maxim appears. 

There is an interesting discussion of the widespread use of the words, and 
several of those who are mentioned as quoting them are of special interest to Scotland, 
and have had some influence upon its religious history. Richard Baxter employs 
the expression several times (though perhaps not quite so often as Dr. Powicke’s 
letter to Prof. Eekhof suggests); and Baxter was remarkably popular in Scotland. 
He is often quoted in theological works, and was read in particular by such men as 
Leighton and the Scougalls and may have contributed to their “‘ accommodation ” 
views which were quite in his spirit. 

Comenius who quotes the maxim was perhape not much known in Scotland. 
His spirit, however, was that of his master, Paraeus of Heidelberg, who also taught 
John Forbes of Corse, the distinguished Scots theologian, whom we find following 
his teacher in writing an Irenicum and elsewhere quoting correspondence with John 
Dury to a somewhat similar effect, and always himself an advocate of the principle. 
Further Comenius was an admirer of Madame Bourignon, the quietist, who made a 
great deal of the distinction between substantials and circumstantials, and the vital 
importance of love; and she had ardent followers in Scotland, especially in the 
brothers Garden whose writings helped to disseminate the idea at the very end of the 
seventeenth century. 

Witsius who had employed the maxim as early as his inaugural address at Utrecht 
in 1680, was much studied in Scotland in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
The English translation of his Economy calls attention to his love of the maxim, and he 
did much in its spirit to guide the Federal Theology and to discourage the scholastic 
and disputatious attitude of an earlier day. 

Dr. Eekhof classes those who have been animated by the spirit of the maxim 
according as they have sought the “ necessary ” in the Scriptures, in dogmatic truths, 
or in quietistic religion. The classification is useful, but perhaps it would be well 
not to draw the lines too sharply. The Gardens, for example, applied the principle 
all round, trying to induce a return to the fundamentals of dogma (with which they 
contrasted many of the articles of the Westminster Confession) and likewise to 


1 In Necessariis Unitas, in Non-Necessariis Libertas, In Utrisque Caritas: Eenbeid in bet Noodige, 
Vrijbeid in bet Niet Noodige, in Beide de Liefde ; Beteekenis en Verbreiding der Zinspreuk. 
By Pook. De, Rethet, of Leiden Pub. : A. W. Sijthoff. 
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primitive order in Church Government (away from what they considered modern 
accretions such as lay-eldership), and, at the same time, to fresh acknowledgment 
of the scriptures as a sure and infallible rule of faith, and further, to communion 
with any Church “ wherein the best helps to Piety are to be found.” 

The idea of the maxim has generally been in the mind of men whose experience 
had driven them to seek, above all things and almost at any price, peace, and the 
emphasis has been upon the last words of the dictum. Such men have tended to make 
light of the difficulty of coming to any finding as to what really are the “ necessary ” 
things, and no doubt this explains why the work of Callixtus, John Dury, Leighton, 
Baxter and other “ accommodators ” had so little ultimate practical effect. Never- 
the less the maxim offers a constant challenge to all to question themselves as to the 
stress they are laying upon this and that, and undoubtedly Christian charity must 
abide, however widely opinions may differ and however impossible ecclesiastical 
communion may remain. 

Dr. Eekhof has produced, as one would expect from his larger works, an extremely 
interesting and at the same time scholarly little book ; and one is only sorry that its 
publication in Dutch so seriously limits the number of those who will be able to enjoy 


and profit by it. 
G. D. Henperson. 
Aberdeen. 


THE REFORMED DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION! 


Tuts is an elaborate and learned treatise on some of the most profound subjects 
that can engage the human mind. The author was moved to write it because of his 
conviction that these subjects are widely misunderstood and misrepresented. In the 
introduction he quotes an American author as writing: “It seems to be widely 
assumed by a large number of people in the Presbyterian Church of today that Calvin- 
ism has been outgrown in religious circles. In fact the average Church member 
or even minister of the Gospel is inclined to look upon a person who declares that he 
believes in Predestination with a glance of amused tolerance. It seems incredible 
to them that there should exist such an intellectual curiosity as a real Calvinist in an 
age of enlightenment like the present. As for seriously examining the arguments 
for Calvinism, the idea never enters their heads. It is deemed as out of date as the 
Inquisition, or the idea of a flat world and is looked upon as one of the fantastic schemes 
of thought that men held before the age of modern science.” This current of opinion, 
not based upon knowledge, but largely upon ignorance that has run and is running . 
strongly in our own country as well as in America, led the author to prepare this 
volume and to attach importance to it. He reveals in the course of the treatment a 
wide and discriminating acquaintance with the vast literature on the subject, both in 
ancient and modern times. This is evinced in the numerous quotations from this 
literature. As he looked over the finished volume, and noticed this feature of it, he 
was induced to say with a celebrated French writer: “I have culled a bouquet of 
varied flowers from men’s gardens, and nothing is my own but the string that binds 
them.” He is quite justified in adding “ Yet much is his own, especially as regards 
the organisation and arrangement of materials.” While he has a good style, clear and 
flowing, it is to be feared that the ordinary reader would not be disposed to regard the 
ponderous volume as “ a bouquet of varied flowers ” ; it is more like a well-tilled field 
on which a vast amount of painful labour has been spent. It was almost inevitable 
in such a lengthy treatment—the volume extends to over 400 pages—that there should 
be repetition, and the value of his able discussion might have been enhanced and its 
usefulness increased by some compression. 

* The Reformed Doctrine of Predestination. By Loraine Boettner, Professor of Bible, Pikeville 
mica cog ~ 4 Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., The Reformed Press, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. 1932. Price $3.00. 
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The discussion is arranged under six different sections :— 

‘The first gives a general statement of the doctrine, with its firm basis on the 
teaching of Scripture “ the final authority by which systems are to be judged.” Its 
relation to other systems is also defined, and the danger of modern speculation pointed 
out. 

The second gives a competent exposition of the five points of Calvinism—Total 
Inability, Unconditional Election, Limited Atonement, Efficacious Grace and the 
Perseverance of the Saints. This exposition is very well executed. 

The third deals with the objections commonly urged against the Reformed 
Doctrine of Predestination such as that it tends to fatalism, that it cannot be recon- 
ciled with free agency, that it makes God the author of Sin, that it leads to Quietism, 
and takes away all motive to exertion, that it represents God as a Respecter of Persons, 
that it precludes a sincere offer of the Gospel to all, and that it contradicts the 
universalistic Scripture passages. We may take as an illustration of his treatment of 
these objections that dealing with the Universal Gospel Offer. 

“ Although the Gospel is offered to many who will not, and, who for subjective 
reasons cannot, accept, it is nevertheless sincerely offered to all. The objections so 
strenuously urged on some occasions by Arminians to the effect that if the doctrine 
of Predestination be true, the Gospel cannot be sincerely offered to the non-elect, 
should be sufficiently answered by the fact that it bears with equal force against the 
doctrine of God’s Fore Knowledge. We might ask, how can the offer of Salvation 
be made to those whom God fore knows will despise and reject it, ially when 
their guilt and condemnation will only be increased by their . Arminians 
admit that God knows beforehand who will accept and who will reject the message ; 
yet they know themselves to be under a divine command to preach to all men, and 
they do not feel that they act insincerely in doing so. 

The difficulty, however, in both cases is purely subjective, and is due to our limited 
knowledge and to our inability to comprehend the ways of God, which are past 
finding out. We do know that the Judge of all the earth will do right, and we trust 
Him even though our feeble reason cannot always follow His ways. We know 
definitely that abundant provision has been made for all who will come, and that 
anyone who sincerely accepts will be saved. From Christ’s own lips we have a parable 
which illustrates the love of God for His children. The father saw the returning 
prodigal when he was still a great way off, and ran and fell on his neck and kissed him, 
and the welcome given to the prodigal God is willing to give to any prodigal.” 

This section dealing in this way with these objections is one of the most valuable 
parts of the volume. 

In the fourth section the bearing of the doctrine on the spiritual life, and on the 
world-system in which the spiritual life is developed, is discussed. 


In the fifth section the practical importance of the doctrine has just emphasis 
putuponit. The section begins with an assertion that is abundantly justified by what 
follows: “ This is not a cold, barren speculative theory, not an unnatural system of 
strange doctrines, such as many people are inclined to believe, but a most warm and 
living, a most vital and important account of God’s relation with men. It is a system 
of great practical truths which are designed and adapted, under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit to mould the affections of the heart and to give a right direction to the 
conduct.” In this connection he notes the eulogy that James Anthony Froude paid 
to Calvinism. Alluding to the easy-going form of religion common in his day, he 
wrote: “ This was not the religion of your fathers; this was not the Calvinism 
which overthrew spiritual wickedness, and hurled Kings from their thrones, and 
purged England and Scotland for a time at least of lies and charlatanry. Calvinism 
is the spirit that rises in revolt against untruths; the Spirit which, as I have shown 
you has appeared and reappeared, and in due time will appear again, unless God be 


a delusion and man as the beasts that perish.” 
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| An interesting autobiographical note is found at the end of this section. The 
author tells us that he “ was not reared in a Calvinistic Church, and he well remembers 
how revolutionary these doctrines seemed when he first came into contact with them. 
During one Christmas vacation of his College course he happened to read the first 
volume of Charles Hodge’s Systematic Theology which contains a chapter on ‘ The 
Decrees of God’ and which stated these truths with such compelling force that he 
was never able to get away from them. Furthermore he takes some pride in the fact 
that he has reached this position only after a rather severe mental and spiritual struggle, 
and he feels deeply sympathetic towards others who may be called upon to go 
through a somewhat similar experience. He knows the sacrifice required to withraw 
from the Church of his youth when he became convinced that that Church taught 
a system which contained much error. Most of his closest relations and friends 
belonged to that church, and he will perhaps be pardoned if he betrays a bit of 
intolerance towards those ‘born Presbyterians’ who remain members of the Presby- 
terian Church while openly opposing or ridiculing these doctrines.” 
"The sixth and last section treats of the history of Calvinism before the Reform- 
ation, and since the Reformation in England, Scotland, France, Holland and America, 
and its bearing on Representative Government and on Education. 
There is a short Bibliography appended to the volume, giving a list of the 
volumes that have been consulted by the author. The format of the volume reflects 
credit on the printer and publisher. 


Glasgow. 


Rosert Morrow. 


THE TRIAL OF DENOMINATIONALISM! 


Tue question of Denominationalism, dealt with in this volume, is one that is inter- 
esting at all times, but possibly never more so than at present. It also presents a 
problem that is of increasing urgency for the Christian Church. The Church has to 
consider whether such a situation as Denominationalism presents in the Christian 
world today can be justified. The author of The Trial of Denominationalism sets 
forth a clear and concise statement of the case, he lays his readers under a debt of grati- 
tude to him for so opportunely and ably drawing the attention of the English-speaking 
world to a matter that is of vast importance to our Protestant Reformed religion. 

The contents of the book are: I—Denominationalism and its Problem ; dI— 
Denominationalism versus Roman Catholicism; I1]—Denominationalism versus 
Liberalism ; [V—Denominationalism versus "Inter-Denominationalism ; v— 
Denominationalism and its Goal. 

Denominationalism is at present strongly resented, while union is upheld and 
praised. The spirit of the age is unfavourable to doctrinal matters. What isemphas- 
ised is the good that is supposed to be in man, and the necessity of having such 
developed. It is generally admitted that the ideal Church is one of unity, and this 
gives rise to the temptation of having all existing ecclesiastical divisions peremptorily 
condemned, and union received irrespective of the sacrifices that such may call for. 

Mr. Monsma regards the Reformation as the starting point of present day Denom- 
inationalism, and maintains also that the separation that then took place from the 
Roman Catholic Church was inevitable and necessary. It was not desired by the 
‘Reformers. They were indeed reluctant to separate, and did so only when the matter 
became a necessity. The ground of separation may have been in a measure the 
abuses that prevailed in the Church of Rome ; but the real parting of the ways was 
that Church’s attitude towards the Bible. Tradition was given a place of greater 


The Trial of Denominationalism. elds, Mickigws Published 
by W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Michigan. Price $1.25. 
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the an authority that was 

to both. che ay was that only which 
che Church anigned tite. The position of the Reformers was one of strong exception 
to such matters, and, consequently, it became impossible for the two parties to work 
harmoniously together. 

Denominationalism and Liberalism are always in conflict. This arises princi- 
pally from their being at variance in regard to doctrine, Liberalism has always worked 
for union, and today it meets with an exceptionally large measure of success. This, 
however, is secured by a great sacrifice of truth—objective truth is an anathema to it. 
Subjective truth alone is favoured. It is humanistic in character, and has regard to 
man rather than to God. Its gospel, accordingly, is a social one, and the end in view 
is the social betterment of men. 

By Inter-Denominationalism the doctrines of the Christian Religion are reduced 
to a minimum, and on these men are invited to unite. It thus disregards Denomin- 
ational distinctions. Indeed if has no place for creeds, and all such marks of distinction 
as are characteristic of Denominationalism. It is individualistic in character. Its 
spirit is one that is out of sympathy with all systems of doctrine, and, accordingly, 
is in conflict with Denominationalism because it embraces such. 

What view then are we justified in taking of Denominationalism ? May it be 
regarded as pleasing to God ? How can the multiplicity of creeds be explained ? It 
cannot be due to God. It must have a human source. It is not wholly due to sin 
in man, though sin has in a measure affected the position. Rich variety is character- 
istic of all nature, and the thinking of man is not excluded from its embrace. It does 
not follow, however, that, because there is variety of thought, at least some of it is 
necessarily in error. Sin, however, has affected the understanding of man, and con- 
sequently religious thought may not always be correct. The difference that arises in 
this respect becomes at times very marked, and as the Christian is under obligation 
not only to receive sound doctrine, but also to testify against error, he may not be 
indifferent as to the issues that may be involved; hence the cause of many of the 
ecclesiastical divisions that exist. 

The ideal Church is undoubtedly one of unity. In its perfect state in heaven 
there are no divisions. No Denominationalism exists there. Evéery branch of the 
Christian Church should work in order to secure the ideal for earth so far as that may 
be within its reach. Can then the present Denominationalism on earth be justified ? 
Some existing divisions appear to be legitimate, because the vast doctrinal differences, 
and conflicting principles of government and worship, that exist between them are 80 
great as to render joint Church life impossible. Other divisions are based on such 
unimportant matters as render it difficult to see how they can meet with approval. 
The sin of schism does not appear to receive always the attention that it calls for. In 
connection with it, however, it may not too readily be assumed that the fault is always 
to be laid to the charge of the seceding party. They are not always the offenders. 
The guilt frequently attaches to the parent body. By their disloyalty to truth, and 
their tyrannical enforcement of unscriptural changes, they create divisions, because 
it is only by separation that those who desire to adhere to the original constitution 
of their Church, and to abide faithfully by their Ordination vows, can free themselves 
from complicity in the guilt attached to the unscriptural changes that are being 
introduced. In the light of existing circumstances it would appear as if God would 
have Denominationalism meantime to exist, in order that His truth may be preserved 
in its purity and usefulness. Neglect of Scripture Doctrine never will prove a satis- 
factory and permanent basis for union. Union must be union in the truth. The 
force, therefore, that is working most efficiently for union is, not Romanism, nor 

Liberalism, nor Inter-Denominationalism, but Denominationalism. 


J. K. Cameron. 
Edinburgh. 
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A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER OF HISTORY! 


Wirn the large scholarly works of Sarton, Nordenskidld, Radl, Dampier-Wetham, 
and Charles Singer before us, all of which have been issued within the past very few 
years, we might think that the history of science and scientific theories has been pretty 
well worked over. But it has remained for a Lutheran minister of America to give 
us a chapter in the history of science which has hitherto been almost wholly neglected. 
Rev. Byron C. Nelson’s The Deluge Story in Stone, issued late last year, is the first 
book in any language to give a history of the Flood theory of geology, that is, a history 
of the many men down through the years who have advocated the Flood as the cause 
of much if not most of the fossiliferous rocks. And when we realise the many 
scholarly men who have advocated this view, it seems singular that no one hitherto 
has ever undertaken to write the history of this idea. 

Few people, even those well informed on other matters, realise that this Flood 
theory of geology was for a hundred years or more the accepted scientific explanation 
of the presence of sea shells found in the strata of the mountains, of the buried 
plants composing the coal beds, and of the world-wide extinction and burial of vast 
hecatombs of animals all over the world. And if some readers of Tur Evanczzicat 
Quarter Ly are just a bit inclined to smile indulgently at the suggestion of a modern 
interest in this Flood theory, it is probably because they are unaware of the strength 
of the scientific argument which can be adduced in its support today, and are also 
unaware of the fact that the modern revival of this line of Christian apologetics has 
contributed in no small degree to that revolt against the evolution theory which in 
America has been nicknamed “ Fundamentalism.” 

The general acceptance of the Flood theory among scientific men for over a 
hundred years, even side by side with the anti-biblical writings of such men as Buffon 
(1749) and Hutton (1788), is a fact which modern evolutionists would like to have 
the world forget. ‘The reason for this general acceptance of the reasonableness of the 
Flood theory, aside from the scientific facts in its support, was as Nelson brings out 
because the leading educators of that day were largely men of outstanding religious faith, 
men who believed in the Bible and did not hesitate to encourage others to believe it. 

“A change,” says Nelson, “ came in the nineteenth century. As that 
century progressed, the control of education in Europe and America passed 
gradually out of the hands of such men into the hands of men more or less 
lacking in religious convictions, and even into the hands of men secretly or 
openly hostile to the Bible. The result was that the theory of uniformity 
[which is really the evolution theory applied to geology], which had come 
down from the ancients and had been advocated to some extent in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, gained the upper hand, and the Flood 
theory fell into the background.” (p. 83.) 

Nelson is well acquainted with the modern geological facts which render the 
old theories of Lyell and Darwin quite unbelievable, and he presents a very good 
summary of these facts which help us to see the reasonableness of the Flood theory 
for explaining the chief geological changes. But near the close of his book he again 
mentions the underlying reasons for the modern popularity of evolutionary geology 
in its flat denial of the Bible record of a universal Deluge. He says : 

What is called “‘ modern ” geology has eclipsed Flood geology because of 
a dislike for those supernatural elements which are the backbone of Christianity. 
The Flood theory of geology has not been abandoned because it does not satisfy 
actual geological conditions. There is nothing known about the earth’s 
geological state today which makes the Deluge theory any less satisfactory an 
explanation of the fossiliferous strata than in the days when the leading 
scholars of the world accepted it. Rather the contrary—there are facts known 
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now about the geological conditions of the earth, remarkably on 
Flood theory, which Williams, Catcott, Harris and others never 

has caused the discard of the Flood theory to take place. (p. 137, italics as 
given by Nelson.) 

My experience of over a quarter of a century, in trying to present the scientific 
facts along this line, has convinced me that Nelson is right. All well-informed 
geologists are familiar with the great numbers of localities where the fossils occur 
in the direct reverse of the “ standard ” or the evolutionary sequence. They are well 
aware of the large area, some 500 miles long, where the Rocky Mountains of Alberta 
and Montana show trilobites and other Palzozoic fossils in seemingly natural order 
but with dinosaurs and other Cretaceous fossils deep down underneath. They are 
aware of the Salt Range in India where mammals are on top of trilobites over a wide 
area. They know of dozens of other examples of the sort from all over the globe. 
They are also fully aware of the utterly incredible nature of the theories which they 
have invented to explain these obvious contradictions of their evolutionary doctrine. 
They are also aware of the fact that in seeking to support their evolutionary scheme 
by their arrangement of the rocks they violate some of the most important rules of 
scientific method. And yet, in spite of all this, they cannot be induced to show any 
but a languid interest in this line of argument ; and I am convinced that it is because 
their anti-christian philosophy is always stronger in their minds than even their love 
of scientific facts or of sane scientific 

Obviously, Nelson is right. The Lyell- -Darwin scheme of evolutionary geology 
is not chiefly a scientific scheme, it is a philosophic method of dodging the force of one 


_ of the most outstanding miracles of the Bible. When the modern evolutionist 


declares that a universal Flood is a sheer physical impossibility, there is no hopeof 
convincing him by any geological evidence that it really did occur. Horatio Nelson, 
with the telescope to his blind eye and declaring that he really could not see the signal, 
was not more plainly determined to deny the objective scientific evidence than are 
those modern students of the rocks who refuse to face the common-sense inter- 
pretation of the facts from all over the globe that are the tell-tale marks of that time 
when “ the world, that then was, being overflowed with water, perished.” 

The evolutionists may be expected to ignore Nelson’s little history of the Flood 
theory of geology. But I sincerely hope that the friends of the Bible will not do 
the same. Especially do I hope that those who have been accustomed to the day-age 
theory of creation, or who may have been advocating the pre-Adamite theory of 
Pember and others, will be induced to examine this new line of apologetics, and see 
how much more naturally the difficulties between science and religion vanish when 
we accept the Flood as the cause of the chief geological deposits. 

Nelson closes his book with a quotation from an eminent scholar of nearly two 
hundred years ago : 

No man departs from the Flood theory upon pretence of avoiding any 
absurdity therein supposed, but that he ran himself upon the necessity of 
believing greater absurdities than any he pretended to avoid. 


Grorce McCreapy Paice. 
Berrien Springs, Michigan, U.S.A. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF RIGHT LIVING! 


Our heading is Mr. Stevenson’s theme. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that he 
wrote just after the World Conference on Christian Stewardship a June, 1931) 
and that the title now given is the Publishers’ afterthought. The writing is germane 
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perineal ama not to “* T4¢ Economic Crisis ” more than to other 
aspects of life. 

The author has good vision ; he writes well; and repeatedly turns his subject 
to show another facet; but he deals in generalities. The Sermon on the Mount 
is implicit in Christianity ; how very rare is the expression. 

The doctrinal basis that Christ was Redeemer, and is succourer of the redeemed— 
is accepted no doubt; it is not mentioned. The question faced is: How is the 
Christian man to live? The one compelling postulate of the book is that, whereas 
the one-time highest, most intense, form of consecration was to deny oneself and flee 
the world, the better—indeed the true way—is to play one’s part in the world all the 
while living for Christ and for that end defying every convention that is dishonest. 
“ Every ” is an exacting word, but therein lies Christian Stewardship, growing deeper 
than spasmodic, or regular, methods of Church finance. Mr. Stevenson not so much 
as hints at the Calvinistic way of stating Christ’s supremacy in all things, even in busi- 
ness. But to say this is not to belittle the fervour with which, in biting language, 
he affirms that the Christian is his brother’s keeper ; bound to help with the other’s 
burden ; that, in fine, the Christian has a neighbour and that the law of neighbour- 
hood is exceeding broad. 

It is permissible to infer the author’s agreement with the practice of old-time 
evangelical preachers who applied their sermons to public questions of their day ; but 
he will not admit that the Church may make organised interference. He feels that a 
Christian congregation should not maintain its finances by milder forms of gambling ; 
or have so low an aim as to be only a centre of mutual entertaining. 

The author has a very modern way of restating old truth. They whom Christ 
has regenerated are the “ salt of the earth.” 


Edinburgh. 


W. Rounsrzxt Brown. 
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